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The March of te News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS — 


ELEBRATION of the 150th anniversary of 

4 the signing of the Constitution of the United 
States last weck revived in public oratory the 
now famous controversy over the court issue, 


President Roosevelt seized the occasion to 
make an address, broadcast throughout the na- 
tion, to renew his criticism of the Supreme 
Court for retarding his reform program. “You 
will find no justification in any of the language 
of the Constitution,” he said, “for delay in the 
reforms which the mass of the American people 
now demand.” 


Freedom of the courts to construe laws passed 
by representatives of the people was defended 
in an address by Senator Borah, of Idaho, also 
broadcast. He denied the right of the Execu- 
tive or of Congress to change or modify the Con- 
stitution “through unwarranted, forced or 
strained constructions.” 


Both sides of the question were thoroughly 
aired over the radio by cabinet officers, Senators, 
Representatives and others. 


COURT AGAIN SPOTLIGHTED 


The Supreme Court, nearing the end of its 
four month's recess, was again brought into the 
spotlight of public notice by published revela- 
tions tending to show that its newest member, 
Justice Hugo Black, was—and still is—a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan, 


His sponsor to the court, the President, took 
notice of the published revelations after they 
had brought forth widespread press comment 
in which Justice Black’s removal was called for. 
Mr. Roosevelt issued a brief statement in which 
he called attention to Mr. Black’s absence in Eu- 
rope where undoubtedly he could not get the 
full text of the articles. “Until such time as he 
returns, there is no further comment to be 
mcde.” Justice Black, harried by reporters in 
Paris and London, would say nothing. 


The President returned to the Capital early 
last week after spending nearly three weeks at 
his home at Hyde Park. He went immediately 
into a lengthly session with his cabinet. The in- 
ternational situation was said to have been the 
main subject discussed. Later Mr. Roosevelt 
told the press “it (the international situation) 
is taking the principal part of my time.” 


PROTEST FROM CHINESE 

An order was issued by the President for- 
bidding government-owned merchant ships 
from transporting arms or ammunition to either 
Japan or China. Warning was issued to other 
American merchant vessels that if they trans- 
ported war munitions to those countries they 
did so at their own risk. This action did not 
constitute invoking the Neutrality Act. 


Showing how difficult it is to be neutral, the 
Chinese government protested formally against 
the embargo, through its Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, contending that it benefits Japan indi- 
rectly and inflicts direct damage on China. 
China must rely on foreign imports for most of 
its war materials while Japan is able to manu- 
facture its own. 


Seventeen State governors descended on the 
White House in a body one day last week to 
present to the President a resolution adopted 
at the annual Governors’ conference in Atlan- 
tic City. The resolution called for a confer- 
ence to see what could be done about elimina- 
tion of duplications of Federal and state taxes, 
The President, once a leading spirit in the or- 
ganization, promised his cooperation. 


COUNTING THE JOBLESS 

“Administrator of a census of partial em- 
ployment, unemployment and occupations” is 
the formal title which John D. Biggers, Toledo 
manufacturer, will bear as a Federal $1-a-year 
employe in the next few months. Mr. Biggers, 
accepting the job and refusing a $10,000 a year 
salary at a White House call, said the volun- 
tary registration would be made through the 
Post Office Department by Dec. 1, before start 
of the Christmas rush, 


Before the President returned to Hyde Park 
at the end of the week, the White House an- 
nounced that unless “something unforeseen de- 
velops” Mr. Roosevelt will leave the middle of 
this week for his projected trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. No set speeches are scheduled and 
the President plans to return to Washington 
about October 7 or 8. 


Left unsettled by the President was the ques- 
tion of whether Congress would be called in 
special session in November to hasten action on 
farm legislation. He told reporters that no de- 
cision had been reached. 
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ing the JEN original a Uti icles in amendmen’ 
e Conatisution of the United. tates 


declared force December 


ONGRESS shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 


the Government for a redress of grievances. 


WELL-REGULATED militia being necessary to the security of ¢ free State, the right of the ia to keep and 


bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE if. 


ARTICLE 


N° SOLDIER sholl, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war 


but ina manner to be prescribed by law. 


HE right of the to secure in their persons, houses, popers, ond effects, unreasonable and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue bui upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


AATICLE 


ARTICLE 


© PERSON shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or noval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time cf 


war or public danger; 


Nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 


Nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, of prop- 


erty, without due process of low; nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


N ALL criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which districts shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law; and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for 


his defense. 


4 


N SUITS at common law, where the value in controversy shal! exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States thon ac- 


cording to the rules of the common au. 


@ 


ARTICLE VI. 


ARTICLE Yii. 


ARTICLE Vill. 


f XCESSIVE bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


HE enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be tonstcued to dies of disparage others retained 


by the people. 


to the States respectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE 1X. 


ARTICLE X. 


HE powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, hor ‘orchibited by it to the States, are reserved . 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


President’s determination to press 

completion his social reform program 
without amending the Constitution means cone 
tinuation of the battle to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. 


White House strategy calls for applying the 
heat to those who oppose New Deal measures in 
Congress and to the courts by keeping the courte 
packing fight alive. 

Mr. Roosevelt does not concede that any Cone 
stitutional amendment is necessary to carry out 
these reforms and he relies on the force of pube 
lic opinion to overcome any obstacles standing 
in their way. 


By constantly restating his objectives, as hé@ 
did in his Constitution Day speech, the Presie 
dent hopes to override growing opposition in 
Congress by instilling fear of reprisals at the 
polls, 


OUTCOME OF COURT ISSUE 
Only likely effect of Black revelations on Adw 
ministration policy is closer scrutiny of reco 4 
of prospective Supreme Court appointees sinc? 
Senate will not confirm any future nominative: 
without full inquiry into qualifications, 


Revelations may adversely affect extra session 
decision, Administration leaders already wer@ 
opposed to session on the ground that farm bill 
would not be ready by November. Now they 
have the added argument that calling Congress 
into session before the Ku Klux Klan sensation 
has had a chance to subside would lead to ime 
mediate renewal of the bitter court debate ang 
force further cleavage in party ranks. 


Also wages and hours bill is not yet in shape 
where passage can be forced in face of growing 
opposition from southern Congressmen. Prob- 
ably a new bill, including trade practices, will 
be offered. Labor influence is being counted 
'm by Administration to put pressure on Cone 
gress to pass wages and hours measure, with thd 
C. I. O, throwing its weight more unreservedly 
behind the legislation. 


Coolness between the Administration and the 
C. I. O. is being replaced by a rapprochement, 
one ground for which is the fact that unions 
in the mass productions industries—steel, mo- 
tors, rubber—are relying more on processes of 
the Wagner law than on strikes, many of which 
brought considerable embarrasement to the Ad- 
ministration. 


Signs are multiplying that the newer and 
rapidly growing unions are building up stronger, 
centralized control over their members, assuring 
fewer sit-down and unauthorized strikes and 
strengthening the position of the unions in 
reaching agreement with the large companies. 


NLRB AS AN UMPIRE 
The National Labor Relations Board definitely 
is embarking on policy of attempting to settle 
disputes between the C.J. O. and the A. F. of L. 
as well as disputes betwen capital and labor. 
This phase of its activity is likely to become of 
even more importance. 


New credit action means the Government has 
decided to risk dangers of creating too much 
inflationary sentiment by taking steps to pros 
mote extreme ease of credit. | 


Fundamental purpose is not only to promote 
recovery but to protect government’s financing, 

As long as government cannot depend on 
balanced budget to insure confidence it must 
take measures to keep interest rates down and 
to prevent banks from unloading their holdings 
of government securities, 


Budget balancing is out this fiseal year and 
probably also next year, too, in view of growing 
authorizations of appropriations. Treasury oi. 
ficials say privately that it is doubtful whethes 
deficit is held within the $418,000,000 estimated 
by the President five months ago. 


PROVISIONS FOR RELIEF 

Federal. authorities are making plans for a 
WPA program to employ about 1,800,000 next 
winter. Prospects are for much suffering among 
the unemployed as State and WPA funds probs 
ably will not be sufficient to provide the ade- 
quate care given im recent years by the Federal 
program, | 


Unemployment census is not likely to pros 
duce any worthwhile results. In fact, the uns 
employment picture may be confused by the 
taking of a count of the nature proposed. 


Banning of arms shipments in United States- 
owned bottoms has /essened the likelihood of the 
neutrality law being invoked in the Sino-Jap- 
anese war. This move was a gesture to placate 
peace advocates who were calling for action, d 
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— Harris & Ewing 


IN MONUMENT'S SHADOW 
Part of the crowd that stood within the shadow of 
the Washington Monument last week listening to 
President Roosevelt's address in celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution. 
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Prendent's Waalk 


possi Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
WHite House his resiliency has occasioned 
frequent comment. No matter how trying the 
problems or militant the opposition, his de- 
meanor seldom varies. 
But now and then the smile fades, his words 


+ Commission, to return to the quiet of Cam- 


bridge as Dean of the Law School. Saluting 
him as “Dear Jim,” Mr. Roosevelt wrote: 

“You leave behind you greater respect and ap- 
preciation for the scholar in Government.” 

Calling friends and allies by their first names 
is a habit with the President. Thus it happened 
that a reporter asked John L, Lewis as he left 
the Executive Office whether Mr. Roosevelt had 
called him “John.” 


- tween sips of afternoon tea, Governor George 


Earle, of Pennsylvania, relayed to Mr. Roose- 
velt impressions gained on his recent trip 
abroad. 

The outstanding positive action of the week 
was an order prohibiting Government-owned 
ships from transporting munitions to China or 
Japan. Other shippers were notified such trade 
must be conducted at their own risk. This was 
a step short of invoking the Neutrality Act, with 


~-Harris & Ewing 
WHITE HOUSE CALLERS 
Pennsylania’s Governor Earle and Mrs. Earle shown 
leaving the Exeutive Mansion after a chat with 
President Roosevelt over the luncheon tea cups. 


— 
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“What do you think?” the CIO head shot | its embargo on munitions shipments by Ameri- 
WA] x * sharpen. This happened more noticeably last ; 
back. can vessels to nations at war; but Mr. Roosevelt 
en ie oe a a oe The visit, the first by Mr. Lewis in some time, | reiterated that application of that Act was un- U ncle Sam Ta kes Note 


Arms For the Orient: 
ls Embargo Needed? 


No munitions via Government ships. 
Steps toward applying neutrality 
act. The “Wichita” case. 


S THE American Goyernment moving toward ap- 
plication of the Neutrality Act in the undeclared 
Sino-Japanese war? 

A short distance in an affirmative direction 
drifted the Roosevelt-Hull watchful-waiting policy 
last week. Merchant vessels owned by the Govern- 
ment were formally forbidden to transport arms, 


fect, the New Deal program is going ahead. 

To neighbors at Hyde Park the President had 
expressed a hope that international tension 
woultl ease so he could stop “working a 10 and 
12 hour day.” Instead, to the world dangers re- 
quiring attention on return to his desk was 
added a domestic dispute of the first magnitude, 

It revolved about the question, “Is or was 
Mr. Justice Hugo Black a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan?” 


Thousands gathered 
BILL OF RIGHTS . the Washington 
onument under a bright 

AS A GUIDE moon to hear Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Constitution Day speech after several days 
of speculation whether he would touch on the 


PRESIDENT TAKES 


steel companies miffed the labor leader. 


aroused speculation about a “reconcilation” be- 
tween the two. Mr. Roosevelt's rebuke to both 
sides during the strike in plants of independent 
He 
recently rejoined that “it ill behooves one, who 
has supped at labor’s table and who has been 
sheltered in labor’s house, to curse with equal 
fervor and fine impartiality both labor and its 
adversaries when they become locked in deadly 
embrace.” 


The appointment sched- 


ule allotted Mr. Lewis 
CONFERENCE THAT 15 minutes. The confer- 


LASTED AN HOUR ence lasted an hour. 


“There was a pleasant discussion on matters of 
mutual interest.” That was all the information 


A 15-MINUTE 


der consideration. 

In view of the tiring succession of confer- 
ences, it was with relief that Mr. Roosevelt once 
looked up to find a pretty girl at his side. She 
bore an invitation to attend the West Virginia 
forest festival in October. Another interlude 
came when a visitor from East Africa strode 
in to present two tropical porcupines. To the 
Zoo they went. 

Seventeen State Governors, fresh from ses- 
sions at Atlantic City, discussed taxes with the 
President at luncheon. George C. Peery, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Governors’ Conference, 
disclosed Mr. Roosevelt’s willingness to partici- 
pate in an attempt to eliminate duplication of 
Federal, State and local levies. 


Of Cities’ Problems 


Extension of Federal functions. Sur- 
vey of regional problems. Validity 
of interstate compacts. 


ATIONAL planning is imbedded in Administrae 
1% tion policy. Until now, in the words of an ofe 
ficial responsible for its direction, “attention has 
been given almost exclusively to the wide, open 
spaces.” But today for the first time in history 
the Federal Government takes official notice of 
problems purely local to the nation’s more than 
3,100 cities. 

Making public a report on “Our Cities 
Role in the National Economy,” by the National 


Their 


ti r implements of war to China or ' Incidentally this get-together marked the first 
question. Mr. Black was not mentioned. By in- vouchsafed. 7 Resources Committee, President Roosevelt said 
Japan. Other privately owned ships were warned ; time that the President and Gov. Herbert Leh- ' 
that they would: continue to carry such cargoes to ference, the President denounced anyone who European and Far Eastern developments re- sank, 0 Mow Tack, id Get ot te Luts lution of these problems is no Federal responsis 
y wo i arry : argoes tO | et sinc iter 
the contending nations only at their own risk. _ would subordinate the Bill of Rights to prej- quired much of the President’s time throughout ; oe ; seen usciey bility. 
Under formal application of the Neutrality Act, | udices against Catholics, Jews and Negroes. the week. Secretary Hull crossed back and P added, 
| ent o pupreme Court. in the past the oes not remain indifferent to the common Ile 0 
such an embargo would have applied to all vessels | ; . « , p p y 
he actuals | Said he: No one cherishes more deeply than and had been ‘political allies. The Governor said American citizens simply because they happen to 
affects only a smail fraction of vessels engaged in | I the civil and religious liberties achieved by so aks a ear * ere Ma ae ie we their meeting was pleasant. be found in what we call ‘cities. 
: trade with the Orient. Most directly it touches 13 | much blood and anguish through the many cen P : — * ae Seer Consenting to manage the registration of the | THE FEDERAL FIELD 
ships. of the American Pioneer Line, leased from | turies of Anglo-American history.” Some final instructions for Robert Bingham, , 
| unemployed, John D. Biggers, of Toledo, gave ati i 
the Government. N in th d the E ti Ambassador to England, and William E. Dodd aol ’ The sanitation, the education, the housing, the 
Newspaper men who thronged the Executive Dittieties i Quen en di di ’ | Mr. Roosevelt a new experience. A $10,000-a- working and living conditions, the economic secus 
EFFECT OF THE EMBARGO Office at the height of the controversy were ui on ys iscusse@ im | year salary had been suggested, but Mr. Big- | rity—in brief, the general welfare of all—are Amer 
.. But the limited embargo served as a sop to those | greeted with the usual aplomb. Mr. Roosevelt ’ verwe we on oosevelt preparatory to gers asked him “to let me work for nothing ican concerns, insofar as they are within the range 
elements which have been strongly demanding that hurriedly sipped some water and replaeed the | their return to active duty, because I am working for the unemployed.” of Federal power and responsibility under the Cone 
¢. the President recognize a state of war and put the _ glass near a rose-filled vase in front of him. Norman Davis, Ambassador-at-Large to ai stitution.” | 
4 eller gg Silence fell with the «all, “All in.” Europe, contributed his ideas. The Spanish | MR. ROOSEVELT Th dm 
F- whether full application -of the Neutrality Act. | Anticipating the questions of eager reporters, f hi ‘ked we mon, _ nee VIEWS NATION the registration that will ‘a consideration in Washington comparable to that 
t_ would be popularly approved. _ the President read the statement that no com- SOG Bes WEE-recKee Country, dropped in to in- | AS A UNITY 3 alll ail *" | \given farmers’ welfare. By coincidence, Secretary 
The order furthermore had a direct effect in fore- ment about his Supreme Court appointee would form the President of the Loyalist situation. Be- ”- a Oe? « ee Wallace simultaneously announced the broad plans 
> stalling a possible diplomatic clash with Japan, | be made “until such time as he returns” from a ning. In an address commemorating the Battle under which “soil conservation payments” will be 
' which might have resulted had a Japanese attempt Europe of Antietam, Mr. Roosevelt ventured the opin- made to farmers next year. 
4 been made to board and search an American Gov- Th ab t — eee eee | ion that the nation acted unitedly in 1918 for Much as the cities’ study advocated economi¢ 
~ ernment-owned ship, the “Wichita,” bound - for an ey sere with which he answered en- | | the first time since the Civil War, and that in | 2" industrial planning for those areas, the Secre- 
' China with 19 bombing planes and some cases of suing inquiries about that situation disappeared CWS VabMIS tary looked forward again to enactment of a prose 
revolvers and cartridges. when different topics came up. The smile re- | b duction control plan for agriculture. ‘In the abe 

Two weeks ago the “Wichita” sailed from Balti- | turned.. Asked about “a pinch” in the credit | | ge oo t in national terms for the first time | sence of other legislation,” he said, “normal weather 
more. It was realized at once that an embarrassing : i | , in nistory. . conditions over several seasons will result in the 
markets, Mr. Roose | ? 
situation might develop if Japan should stop her. i in 2 - ap referred his qeeerener Arms for the Orient? .. sec A aA alae 2 | Further demonstrating his belief in planning, accumulation of burdensome surpluses. But this 
might the State Department and that | Uncle Sam and City Planning. he made public a study by the National fact does not preclude the use of the present pro- 
a sharp exchange of diplomatic representations. Or S always 1n a mone inch, | conservati 
ernment to declare the existence of a state of war | _ | foresight could simplify them. Even though | 4939» 

Sti again to Harvard to pay tuition bills with the Editors’ Gauge the Klan Issue ... 8 
between China and Japan and to put its neutrality return of John A. Roosevelt to his studi I ' :1s ts not a Federal responsibility, he said, the 
law into effect, for Japanese search and seizure of th Tide of World Affairs .......... 9 | Government at Washington “does not remain in- LIMITS ON ACREAGE 
wece e midst o n - | rr ” 
contraband in a neutral vessel could be carried out SOO PROM SRMCS OF SAS, F e Presi |. The Labor Week 12. | | different” where the general welfare is con- Devised with the assistance of farmers from 
only as the, exercise of asserted powers in enfore- dent took time aside to congratulate this son— eer PRPS Sat olan Pat ute i cerned. every State, who met in Washington last week, it 
ing a war-time blockade. the youngest and the only one unmarried—on The Nation s Tax Puzzle ites al 13 | As the week ended, Mr. Roosevelt sought se sets a goal for all soil-depleting crops of 275,000,000 
| | to 290,000,000 acres as c ‘ed wi erage j 

PLANE SHIPMENT STOPPED his engagement to Miss Anne Lindsay Clark, a Labor's Share in Recovery. clusion once again at Hyde Park. Barring un- ast comperce 

: eH blonde Boston debutante. = 1 f the past ten years of 305,000,000 acres. Payments 

But-.as it happened, the “Wichita” had not Easy Money” and Business ......16 oreseen developments, he will travel Westward | would be made to those farmers who agreed to 1e- 
steamed beyond reach when the executive order h uae y P | Satestee Patan Binal, | this week with Mrs. Roosevelt to inspect place such crops as cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts 
was issued. The ship touched at San Pedro, Calif., in anot val connection, too. One of his most ! ndustry 'aKkes BE & ia i ° cee 16 j the Bonneville Dam and other Government proj- and rice with soil conserving plants, as in the pres- 

» where the planes and pistols she carried were un- trusted lieutenants, James M. Landis, retired | | The Public and Speculation......17 || | ects and to visit with their daughter, Mrs. John = yee, See Sinus So ey eee Oe Wepre oe 
loaded. | | as Chairman of the Securities and Exchange | || || | Boettiger, in Seattle what Congress appropriates. 

In Japan thé new American move led to no of- -| . 7 Similar planning will be initiated for potatoes, if 
ficial action. From China came formal diplomatic two-thirds of the producers so vote in a referendum 
protest, on grounds of alleged discrimination. soon to be held. Producers of three acres or less 
American vessels carrying war shipments at their TITLE REGISTERED U.6.PATENT OFFICE | WOUld not be affected. f 
own risk to unblockeded Japan would encounter no The National Resources Committee report pros 
risk, it was contended, while Japan’s “peaceful O O posed establishment of an urban research agency 
blockade” might be extended in a way seriously to to perform functions for cities “comparable to those 
hamper American shipments to China. In the now performed for rural communities by the De- 
United States, six leading peace organizations, while partment of Agriculture.” It was pointed out that 
commending the step, renewed demands for full in- the urban population rose from 3 per cent of the 
vocation of the Neutrality Act to “carry out the total in Revolutionary times to 7 in 1830, 26 in 1880 
clear mandate of Congress” and stop war shipments ? and more than 55 per cent today. 
to both sides. In his statement, the President reiterated that 

; the prosperity of those on farms is connected with 
STUDY BY FEDERAL OFFICIALS John L. Lewis, C. I. QO. leader, + tuating policy in regard to pub- was added to the plan for rais- + sible measures if this country the opportunity of those in cities to live a decent 
— Secretary, Daniel C. Roper indicated according to sources close to the lic works. Also, PWA activi- ing excess reserves to the maxi- should become involved in seri- | “C°M°™M* and social life. 
—e ar aeterey maine — remem scrap | White House, received an invi- ties have been eclipsed during mum some of the fiscal advisors ous trouble abroad. The new | PROBLEMS ANALYZED 
as tton and certai ma- : : 
tation to confer with the Presi- the past two years by Harry L. are known to have warned that plans involve a m tensi 

erlals should be added to the list of goods that : ore extensive The study analyzed population trends, mushroom 
Government-owned ships now are forbidden to ts pxins -” Oo r e inexpensive there was danger of too much Industrial mobilization than ever | growth of cities, land policies, urban housing and 
carry. said, seek the interview him- WPA projects. tightening of credit. before contemplated. slums, public health, crime, education, transporta- 

To Impose such a ban affecting Government- self. Two purposes were served i a “oe « tion, electric power and overlapping governmental 
ouned ships, and implying also a strong degree of | by the visit, his friends say. ladle organizations. 
ae ary the’ mh sgpsor ve by privately | One was to show that Mr. Lewis Concern at the White House No tears will be shed among the Authoritative reassurances again | with hg Ml ti 2 

n ssels, might a serious crimp in an over the ublic reaction 

Oriental trade that has become increasingly flour- charges t t i of regular are going out to local authorities a mechanism should be set up to work for elimina- 

ishing with the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese White House than is William 4 a Justice ugo statistical agencies if they do not that no more cuts are to be made tion of tax duplications, the report advocated a 

conflict, | Green, president of the A. F. of Black belongs to the Ku Klux get credit for compilation of the in the WPA program. Also steps | 'e¢Mciliation of conflicts between Federal, State 

ae Somes our Pacific trade was recently L., and the other was to obtain Klan, it is reported, accounted projected unemployment count. are being taken to prevent the ats dosed fiscal policies. ,. 

mers a Mr. Lewis’s recommendations for Mr. Roosevelt's emphasis of Officials’ private comment is that economy program from affecting 
ACT, his belief in the Bil ‘ob i ibili 

Last week Mr. Roper cited more figures to indicate for a successor to Edward ‘F. ie e Bill of Rights, the job is a responsibility which the quality of projects. compacts enabling several communities to join the 

how our trade with Japan’ and China has been McGrady, veteran labor concili- wit es guarantees of civil and they would just as soon not have ae Same metropolitan region, regardless of State lines, 

booming under the stimulus of war demands. For ator, who recently resigned as religious liberties, in the Con- because adequate scientific re- to deal jointly with regional aspects of health, sani- 

rare enn es of this year American ex- | Assistant Secretary of Labor. stitution Day speech. sults cannot be obtained under The planners of tax revision — industrial waste regulation, etc. 

0 Japan were 86 per cent above the total th . “<< ~ Jonsideration of a permanent agency like the 

e proposed plan. olicy are div 
for the first seven months of 1936. and to China our i Public Works Administration or the Reconstrue- 
exports were up 41 per cent as compared with the to whether the leg- | tion Finance Corporation “to make loans and grants 
Similar period last year. Besides increasing twice The real reason for the resigna- ual ‘eel “ islative tax program to be pro- (during depressions) under adequate legislative 
as fast, the exports to Japan for the seven months Se ae ae Te a ation circles the new credit- Although extreme care is being posed to Congress shall under- Safeguards to local governments for the purposes 
had a value five times as great as those to China : he : : © easing move of the Government taken to maintain the veil of offi- take a rewriting of existing laws of public works construction, acquisition or con- 
to $36,955,000. | has occasioned the comment “I cial secrecy, the officers in charge or confine the overhauling of the of utilities, land purchases and 
ve nts j w ” Si ar lays.” 
tion see “The Tide over th i December of America’s defense strategy are tax system to revision by the Federal expenditures in cities 
en the gold sterilization policy taking steps to outline all pos- amendment process. to a minimum. 
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+ MR. BLACKS RELATION TO THE KLAN: THE ISSUES INVOLVED 


+ but the resignation was never form- 


« 3 


Behind the allegation. The is- 
sue before President and 
Senators. Views of critics 
and defenders. 


HEN President Roosevelt nomi- 

nated Senator Hugo L. Black to 
be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, it was considered un- 
usual for him to leave so important 
a document of state undated. The 
name had been printed in by hand 
on a prepared form, and the letter 
apparently was sealed by the Presi- 
dent himself at the last minute so 
none would Know his choice until 
announced in the Senate itself. 

A clerk scribbled at the top, “Re- 
ceived in Senate. August 12, 1937.” 
Some Senators wondered whether 
Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to fill in the 
date indicated haste. 
openly whether their Alabama col- 
league’s qualifications had been suf- 
ficiently investigated. 

But demands for Senate investi- 


gation were reiected. Mr. Black was | 


ending his seconc term. His fellow 
Senators knew him. The President 


They asked | 
stories are running serially, 


certainly would not have acted with- 
out due consideration, it was argued, , 
in answer to charges that the nom- | 


inee stood for the Ku Klux Klan. 
NO INVESTIGATION MADE 


Now it turns out that Mr. Roose- 
velt caused no investigation to be 


filiation with the Klan. He said last 
week he had ne. information about 
it, that he did not know whether the 
Department of Justice looked int» 
the question’ in its examination of 
the background of possible nominees. 

Ordinarily a President consults 
with his Congressional leaders be- 
fore filling major posts. So far as 
has been revealed, it was not done 
in this instance. Had it been, it is 
Said at the Capitol, Mr. Roosevelt 
doubtless would have been fore- 
warned. 

On the day before the Senate 
voted 63 to 16 to confirm Mr. Black’s 
nomination, a likable, middle-aged 
reporter for the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette by the name of Ray Sprigle 
‘arrived in Birmingham, Ala He met 
other newspaper men there on the 
Same assignment—to plvmb_ the 
truth or falsity of Senator Black’s 
reported Klan connections. 

In a quarter century of Pennsy]l- 


vania reporting, Mr. Sprigle made a | 


local reputation for tenacity and 
thoroughness. His big “beats,” in 
newspaper parlance, were many. He 
remembered iessons gained from 
them and sat back in Birmingham 
while rivals became aggressive dur- 
ing talks with well-known Klans- 
men. 

The others learned little, soon left. 
Reporter Sprizgle stayed behind, jo- 
cular when not inquisitive. He 
waited for the atmosphere of an- 
tagonism to clear. Finally a “break” 
came. Details can not yet be given: 
but within two weeks he kad pur- 
ported documentary evidence and 
affidavits on which to go. 

The result was the series of articles 
which appeared throughout the 
country last week under the copy-: 
right of the Post-Gazette and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Inc. In these Mr. Sprigle said: 

That Mr. Black joined Robert E. 
Lee Klan No. 1, Invisible Empire of 
the Ku Klux Klan, on September 11, 
1923. 

That he resigned on July 19, 1925, 
on the eve of campaigning for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination: 


_ that Mr. Black 


ally acted on. 

That he was welcomed back on 
September 2, 1926 renewed an “oath 
of brotherhood,” and accepted a gold 
“Grand 'Passport” signifying life 
membership in the organization. 

Newspaper men sought to get a 
statement from Mr. Justice Black, 
first in Paris, then in London. He 
declined to make any. So persis- 
tent were the requests that he toox 
to evading inquirers and instructed 
the hotel management not to put 
any telephone calls through to his 
room, not even from Washington. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


President Roosevelt said he had 
not tried to get in touch with him. 
The crowd attending the White 
House press conference attested the 
public interest aroused by the ar- 
ticles. Not waiting for the questions, 
Mr. Roosevelt read this statement: 

“I know only what I have read in 
the newspapers. 
(not 
‘seriously,’ he interjected as an aside) 
and their publication is not com- 
plete. 


——+ 


I note that the | 


“Mr. Justice Black is in Europe, | 


where undoubtedly he cannot get 
the full text of these articles. Until 
such time as he returns, there is ne 
further comment to be made.” 
“Well, Mr. President, if it is shown 
” a correspond- 


ent began. 
“Iz question,” Mr. Roosevelt broke 
in sharply. He does not answer “if 


questions.” 
made about Mr. Black’s alleged af- | 


Two views of his purpose in mak- 


ing the statemert for direct quota- | 


tion, a rare procedure, predominated 
among those whe heard. One was 
that the President was sparring for 
time to evaluat? public reaction; the 


other that his words constituted a 
| message to Justice Black himself to 


be ready on return to state his case. 

The nearest other approach the 
President made to comment took 
place in his Constitution Day speech. 
Without referring to Mr. Black or 


to Ku Klux Klan antipathies to- | 
ward Catholics, Jews and Negroes, | 
he stressed his own respect for the | 


Bill of Rights. He believed the gen- 


eral welfare could be served under | 


his program, he said, “without the 
surrender of a single one of the civil 
and religious liberties” the Constitu- 
tion was intended to safeguard. (For 
text of the President’s speech, see 


page 4.) 
DEFENSE 'BY FRIENDS 


Friends of Mr. Black called the 
charges “absurd.” There is no proof 
that he now belongs to the Klan, 
they contended, and the so-called 


“Grand Passport’—even if he did 


accept 


it—is cnly a meaningless 


honorary card and carries no “life | 


membership.” They pointed to a 
denial by Imperial Wizard Hiram W. 
Evans that the organization has any 
life membership system. 

Suppose Mr. Black once was a 
member, they said; and asked, ‘What 
of it?” It was contended that the 
resignation terminated his member- 
ship, and that if he had once joined, 
it was only because of political ex- 
pediency. 

These friends did not speak for 
quotation here. It is known that 
Mr. Black talked with them after his 
confirmation by the Senate They 
Say that experience in Congress 
greatly altered his views, that he 
now stands for principles opposed 
by the Klan and as Senator recom- 
mended the appcintment of several 
Cathclics and Jews to public office. 

They consider the Klan a potenti- 
ally fascist organization and cite Mr. 
Black’s record on labor legisiation as 
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GRAND 


REALM OF ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


THE PURPORTED RESIGNATION 


Here is a facsimile of a letter of resignation attributed to Asso- 
ciate Justice Hugo Black. Dated July 9, 1925, the letter sent to the 
Kligrapp (secretary) of the Ku Klux Klan in Birmingham, Ala., 
is written on stationery of the Grand Dragon of the Realm of Ala- 
bama. It reads: “Dear Sir and Klansman: Beg to tender you here- 
with my resignation as a member of the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, effective from this date on—Yours, I. T. S. U. B—Hugo L. 


Black.” 


The I. T. S. U. B. is an abbreviation for “In The Sacred 


Unfailing Bond.” 


proof of enmity to fascist ideas. In 
their view, the anti-Klan move 
against the Jusiice is only a screen 
for opposition to him based on 
his Constitutional and economic 
philosophies. 


ATTACK BY CRITICS 


Those most outspoken in protes', 
on the other hand, contended that 


a man who once took the oath of | 
fealty to the Klan—with its hostility | 7 


debate, said they would not have 
voted to confirm had they believed 
he belonged to the Klan. These in- 
cluded Wagner of New York, Her- 


ring of Iowa, Brown of Michigan, | 
Van Nuys of Indiana, Radcliffe of | 


Maryiand, McAdoo of California, and 
Clark of Missouri. 


+ Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- # preme Court starting early in Oc- 


| Senate should investigate. 
_ ors Mr. Black’s resignation if the 

Senator Bulow (Dem.), of South | 
Dakota, said he had been assured by | 


bama, “that Black had never been 
a member of the Klan.” 


In Nebraska, Senator Burke re- 
called that he opposed confirmation 
and “offered to bring in witnesses 
to testify that Mr Black had joined 
the Kian.” 


“IT wanted to ask Mr. Black if he 
did sv,” said Mi Burke, “and I’m 
sure there would have been no de- 
nial.” 

In the debate, it was recalled, 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, op- 
posed returning the nomination to 
committee on the ground that Sen- 
ator Black “has said in private con- 
servations, not since this matter 
came up but at other times, that 
he was not a member of the Klan 
and there is no evidence to the effect 
that he is.” 

In response to Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, one of those 
now cemanding Mr. Black’s resigna- 
tion, the Idaho Senator said he 
would vote against any nominee who 
belonged to “a secret association or- 
ganized to spread racial antipathies 
and :eligious intolerance.” He did 
vote “No” on the confirmation roll- 
call, but on other grounds. 


INVESTIGATION SOUGHT 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, at that time sought an inves- 
tigation in vain, saying: 

“If we do not have that kind of 
information (about alleged Klan 
membership), who knows but that 
after Senator Black is confirmed and 


takes his place on the bench, these 


affidavits or statements may )b2 
printed in the press, and we may 
never have a chance to find out 
about their falsi’y or truth after the 
nomination is confirmed.” 

Also favoring an_ investigation, 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, withheld his vote when the 
demand for such an ‘inquiry was not 
granted. Last week he recalled his 
action and suggested that the Presi- 
dent appoint an impartial board to 
determine whether the Justice holds 
life membership in the Klan. Un- 
less this step is taken, he said, the 
He fav- 


charges are proved. 
With the next term of the Su- 


Hughes the 


tober, Patrick H. Kelly, a Boston 
lawyér, proposed to Chief Justice 
appointment by the 
Court of a committee of lawyers to 
pass on the right of the new Justice 
to a seat on the high tribunal. Mr. 
Kelly was primarily concerned, how- 
ever, with the question raised by 
Senator Borah about whether a va- 
cancy legally existed by reason of 
Justice Van Devanter’s retirement. 
A petition similarly attacking Mr. 
Black’s right to sit already was be- 
fore the court from another lawyer, 
Albert Levitt, of New York. The 
prevaient opinion in the Capital was 
that these would have less bearing 
on events to ccme than the Klan 
charges. 


INDORSED BY MR. CUMMINGS 


A copy of Mr. Kelly’s letter also 
went to Attorney General Cummings, 
who had previously taken cognizance 
of the problems the contested ap- 
pointment had raised. In a formal 
statement, made before the Presi- 
dent spoke, the Attorney General de- 
clared the suitability of Mr. Black for 
the post was “beyond question.” A 
press conference scheduled subse- 
quently at whith reporters intended 


+. 


+ to bring up the subject again was 


cancelled. 

Among colleagues standing by the 
former Alabama Senator were Sen- 
ators Reynolds. of North Carolina; 
Logan, of Kentucky; and Berry, of 
Tennessee. All are Democrats. 

Praising Mr. Black as “a gentle- 
man of the highest character,” Mr. 
Reynolds said he had always found 
him interested in legislative justice 
and would vote again to confirm him 


for the highest court. Mr. Logan de- 


nounced the charges as “purely poli- 
tical and probably without founda- 
tion.” 

“While I am quite sure Justice 
Black is not a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan, what would we do if he 
were?” he asked. “I have never 
heard of any Justice being required 
to resign because of affiliations with 
any organization he may have 
chanced to join.” 

Senator Berrv likewise raised the 
question of what could be done, even 
if the charges were true. 

While the dispute continued, tail- 
ors in Albany worked quietly on at 
the French silk biack robe intended 
for the new Justice. It was to be de- 
livered in Washington this week. 
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Crores MAY NOT MAKE THE 


THE 


MAN, BUT IF THEY 
THEY CONTRIBUTE 
DEGREE TO 
WHICH HE IS 


HELD: 


ARE BY WETZEL 


IN A MARKED 
RESPECT IN 


to Catholics, Jews and Negroes—is 


unfit to sit on the Supreme Court. 


In the matter of expediercy, they | 
like Charles Evans | 


declared men 


Hughes, Louis D. Brandeis, Benja- | 
min Cardozo and other Justices :. 


would never subscribe to an oath 


contrary to their convictions because |. =. 


it might be politically wise. 

And as for a man changing his 
fundamental views, they cite a 
speech made in the Senate in 1930 


_ in which Mr. Black said: 


“I do not mean that, as ar invari- 


able rule, a man is so bent or has , 


such a trend tha‘ he cannot change 
his method of thought, but I do 


mean to say that, as a general rule, | 


a man follows in the future the 
course that he has followed in the 
past. 

“Show me the kind of steps a 


“man made in the sand five years 


ago and I will show you the kind of 
steps he is likely to make in the 
same sand five years hence.” 

Friends were inclined to believe 
Mr. Black would say and do noth- 
ing in the immediate situation, if 
humanly possible. They reminded 
that he already has taken not only 
the customary Constitutional oath 
for his new office, but also the oath 
as Associate Justice. He is known 
as a stubborn fighter, so they did 
not expect him to pay serious atten- 
tion to the demands made thus far 
for his resignation. 


IMPEACHMENT CANVASS 
Opponents, imputing bad faith to 
Mr. Black if he accepted the ap- 
pointment without apprising the 
President of any past or present re- 
lationship wtih the Klan, suggested 
that Mr. Roosevelt request his resig- 
nation. Representative O'Neill 
(Dem.), of New Jersey, disclosed 
the House membership was being 
canvassed about possible impeach- 
ment proceedings. Legal opinion 


was that a Justice could not be re- 


moved otherwise. 

Indicative of the stir raised, The 
Baltimore Catholic Review asked 
editorially: 

“Tf there is no doubt about Mr. 
Black’s suitability, why does not the 
Attorney General come to his de- 
fense and refute the allegations 
made against him?” 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
wired the President a request that 
he act, in the absence of repudiation 
or disproof of the charges, “to relieve 
yourself and the nation of the em- 
barrassment of having upon the 
highest court a man pledged to up- 
hold principles inimical to true 
Americanism.” 

Edward Keating, a Catholic and 
editor of a weekly newspaper for 
railroad labor organizations, told a 
union meeting in Kansas City the 
attack was launched by enemies of 
labor. 

Several Democratic Senators who 
stood by Mr. Black in the Senate 
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HE average Texas cotton crop covers about 12,000,000 
acres and provides a livelihood for more people than any 
other one Texas industry. It is the most valuable crop grown in 
Texas and the greatest single crop grown in any one state. The 
total 1936 Texas cotton crop was valued at $217,018,000. 
But cotton raising is just one of the many big Texas indus- 
tries. Livestock industries brought $235,000,000 to Texas 
last year; oil, natural gas, and other minerals, $580,000,000; 
fruits, nuts and vegetables, over $33,000,000. 
Texas does things on a big scale, for 


Texas is big in size, in spirit and in 
achievement. It’s big in opportunities, 
too. It’s a rapidly expanding market — 
the last census showed an increase of 
25%; vast natural resources have scarcely 
been tapped; less than % of the tillable 
acreage in Texas is under cultivation. 

Decentralization and movement towards 
sources of raw material are bringing new 
industries to Texas. Industries using cot- 
ton and wool are moving to the country’s 
biggest source of these two manufactur- 


ing staples. Vast resources of lumber, oil, 


npn, clay and construction materials are attracting other 
industries to the Lone Star State. Natural gas and other fuels, 
widely available at low cost, provide an important advan- 
tage to all manufacturers. The labor situation is favorable; 
living conditions pleasant; and recreational opportunities 


unlimited, 


The Katy has served Texas since 1872 and is proud of 
the part it has played in the development of this great em- 
pire. No territory progresses ahead of its transportation 

system and the Katy is constantly striv- 


reights. 


ing to further the industrial and com- 
mercial advancement of Texas and the 
Southwest by operating convenient 
schedules of fast, comfortable passen- 
ger trains and rapid, dependable 


As part of its progressive and construc- 
tive policy, the Katy maintains an Indus- 
trial Department which will supply definite 

. information about opportunities in Texas. 
Address the Industrial Development De- 


partment, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
St. Louis, Mo., or Dallas, Texas. 
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+ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT VIEWS OUR “FLEXIBLE” CONSTITUTION + 


Following is the full tert of an 
address delivered by President 
Roosevelt in Washington, Sept. 
17, on the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


My fellow Americans: 
M* fellow Americans: 

Tonight, 150 years ago, 38 weary 
delegates to a Convention § in 
tion. Four handwritten sheets of 
parchment were enough to state 
the terms on which 13 independent, 
weak little republics agreed to try 
to survive together as one strong 
nation. 

A third of the original delegates 
had given up and gone home. The 
moral force of Washington and 
Franklin had kept the rest together. 
Those remained who cared the 


most: and caring most, dared most. © 
The world of 1787 provided a per- | 


fect opportunity for the organiza- 


tion of a new form of government . 


thousands of miles removed from 
influences hostile to it. How we 
then governed ourselves did not 
greatly concern Europe. And what 
occurred in Europe did not immedi- 
ately. affect us. 


A DIFFERENT PICTURE TODAY 
Today the picture is different. 
Now what we do has enormous 

immediate effect not only among the 

nations of Europe but also among 


those of the Americas and the Far | 
East, and what in any part of the | 


world they do as surely and quickly 
affects us. 

In such an atmosphere our gener- 
ation has watched democracies re- 
place monarchies which had failed 
their people ana dictatorships dis- 
place democracie: which had failed 
to function. And of late we have 
heard a clear challenge to the demo- 
cratic idea of representative gov- 
ernment. 

We do not deny that the methods 


called “communistic” or ‘“dictato- 
rial” or “military’—have obtained 
for many who live under them ma- 
teriai things they did not obtain 
under democracies which they had 
failed to make function. Unem- 
ployment has been lessened—even 
though the cause is a mad manu- 
facturing of armaments. Order 
prevails—even though maintained 
by fear, at the expense of liberty 
and ‘individual rights. 

So their leaders laugh at all con- 
stitutions, predict the copying of 
their own methods, and prophesy 
the early end of democracy through- 
out the world. 


DEMOCRACY’S REPLY 

Both that attitude and that pre- 
diction are denied by those of us 
who still believe in democracy— 
that is, by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the nations of the world 
and by the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the world. 

And the denial is based on two 
reasons eternally right. 

The first reason is that modern 
men and women will not tamely 
commit to one man or one group 
the permanent conduct of their 
government. Eventually they will 
insist not only on the right to 
choose who shall govern them but 
also upon the periodic reconsidera- 
tion of that choice by the free exer- 
cise of the ballot. 

And the second reason is that the 
state of world affairs brought about 
by those new forms of government 
threatens civilization. Armaments 
and deficits pile up together. Trade 
barriers multiply and merchant 
ships are threatened on the high 
seas. Fear spreads throughout the 
world—fear of aggression, fear of 
invasion, fear of revolution, fear of 
death. 

The people of America are rightly 
determined to keep that growing 
menace from our shores. 

The known and measurable dan- 
ger of becoming involved in war 
we face confidently. As to that, your 
government knows your mind, and 
you know your government’s mind. 

But it takes even more foresight, 
intelligence and patience to meet 
the subtle attack which spreading 
dictatorship makes upon the morale 
of a democracy. 

In our generation, a new idea has 
come to dominate thought about 
government—the idea that the re- 
sources of the nation can be made 
to produce a far higher standard of 
living for the masses if only gov- 
ernment is intelligent and energetic 
in giving the right direction to eco- 
nomic life. 


‘LIBERTY’ AND ‘LICENSE’ 

That idea—or more properly that 
ideal—is wholly justified by the 
facts. It cannot be thrust aside by 
those who want to go back to the 
conditions of ten years ago or even 
preserve the conditions of today. It 
puts all forms of government to 
proof. 

That ideal makes understandable 
the demands of labor for shorter 
hours and higher wages, the de- 
mands of farmers for a more stable 
income, the demands of the great 
majority of business men for relief 
from disruptive trade practices, the 
demands of all for the end of that 
kind of license, often mistermed 


+ 


Danger to Democracy Alleged in Too Strict Interpretation—A Guarantee of 


“liberty,” which permits a handful 
of the population to take far more 
than their tolerable share from the 
rest of the people. 

| And as other forms of govern- 
| ment in other lands parade their 
| psuedo-science of economic organ- 
ization, even some of our own peo- 
ple may wonder whether democracy 
can match dictatorship in giving 
this generation the things they 
want from government. 


want old forms of economic and so- 
cial control 
' hands. They say in their hearts: 
“If constitutional democracy con- 
tinues to threaten our control why 
should we be against a plutocratic 
| dictatorship which would perpetu- 
ate our control?” 

And we have those who are in too 
much,of a hurry, who are impatient 
at the processes of constitutional 
democracies, who want Utopia over- 
night and are not sure that some 
vague form of proletarian dictator- 
ship is not the quickest road to it. 


- DANGER IN BOTH TYPES 

| Both types are equally dangerous. 

One represents cold-blooded resolve 
to hold power. We have engaged in 


+ 


We have those who really fear the | 
majority rule. of democracy, who | 


to remain in a few | 


| a definite, and so far successful, con- | 


_ test against that. The other repre- 
sents a reckless resolve to seize 
| power. Equally we are against that. 
And the overwhelmihg majority of 

the American people fully under- 

| stand and completely approve that 


| government of the United States. 


| To hold to that course our con- 
_ Stitutional democratic form of gov- 


| course as the course of the present | 
of the challengers—whether they be 


| ernment must meet the insistence of | 


| the great mass of our people that 


| economic and social security and the | 


standard of American living be 
| raised from what they are to levels 
| which the people know our resources 
justify. : 

Only by succeeding in that can 
we ensure against internal doubt as 
to the worthwhileness of our de- 
mocracy and dissipate the illusion 
that the necessary price of efficiency 
is dictatorship with its attendant 
spirit of aggression. 

That is why I have been saying 
for many months that there is a 
crisis in American affairs which de- 
mands action ncw—a crisis particu- 
larly dangerous because its external 
and internal difficulties reenforce 
each other. 

Purposely I paint a broad picture. 


Liberty But Not of “License 


perspective can we see its solution 
in perspective. 

I am not a pessimist. I believe 
that democratic government in this 
country can do al) the things which 


common-sense people, seeing that | 


picture as a whole, have the right to 
expect. 


I believe that these things © 


can be done under the Constitution, | 


yes under the Constitution, without 
the surrender of a single one of the 
civil and religious liberties it was in- 
tended to safeguard. 

And I am determied that under 


or Franklin, whose sense of the give- 
and-take of life had kept the Con- 
vention together. 

This great laymen’s 
therefore was a charter of general 
principles — completely different 
from the ‘“whereases” and the 
“parties of the first part” and the 
fine print which lawyers put into 
leases and insurance policies and in- 
Stallment agreements. 


document 


When the Framers were dealing , 


and 


—Harris & Ewing 
President Roosevelt as he delivered his Constitution Day address in Washington 
on the night of September 17. 


the Constitution these things shall ¢ with what they rightly considered 


be done. 

Let us rememher that the men who 
wrote the Constitution were the men 
who fought the Revolution. They 
had watched a weak emergency gov- 
ernment almost lose the war, and 
continue economic distress among 
those thirteen little republics—at 
peace but without effective national 
government. 


So when these men planned a new 
government, they drew the kind of 
agreement which men make when 
they really want to work together 
under it for a very long time. 

For the youngest of nations they 
drew what is today the oldest writ- 
ten instrument under which men 
have continuously lived together as 
a nation. 

The Constitution of the United 
States was a layman’s document, 
not a lawyer’s contract. That 
cannot be ‘stressed too often. 


eternal verities, unchangeable by 
time and circumstance, they used 
specific language. In no uncertain 
terms, for instance, they forbade 
titles of nobility, the suspension of 
habeas corpus and the withdrawal 
of money from the Treasury except 
after appropriation by law. An-l 
with almost equa! definiteness they 
detailed the Bi!l of Rights. 

But when they considered the 
fundamental powers of the new na- 
tional government they used gener- 
ality, implication and statement of 
mere objectives, as intentional 


phrases which flexible statesman- 


ship of the future, within the Con- 
Stitution, could adapt to time 
and circumstance. For instance, 
the Framers used broad and gen- 
eral language capable of meeting 


evolution and change when they | 


referred to commerce between the 


For only if the problem is seen in # And I am glad you get the point. + States, the taxing power and the 
Madison, most responsible for it, was 
not a lawyer—nor was Washington | 


general welfare. 

Yes, even the Supreme Court 
was treated with. that purposeful 
lack of specification. 


the belief of many Americans, the | 


Constitution says nothing about any 
power of the Court to declare legis- 
lation unconstitutional; nor, paren- 
thetically, does it mention the num- 
ber of judges for the Court. Fou 
times the Convention voted down 
proposals to give Justices of the 
Court a veto over legislation. Clearly 
a majority of the delegates believed 
that the relation of the Court to the 
Congress and the Executive, like the 
other subjects treated in general 
terms, would work itself out by evo- 
lution and change over the years. 


But for 150 years we have had an 
unending struggle between’ those 
who would preserve this original 
broad concept of the Constitution 
as a layman’s instrument of gov- 
ernment and those who would 
shrivel the Constitution into a law- 
yer’s contract—read it as if it was 
the fine print on the back of your 
insurance policy. 

Those of us who really believe in 
the enduring wisdom of the Consti- 
tution hold no rancor against those 
who professionally or politically talk 
think purely legalistic 
phrases. We cannot seriously be 
alarmed when they cry “unconsti- 
tutional” at every effort to better 
the condition of our people. 

Such cries have always been with 
us—and, ultimately, they have al- 
ways been overruled. 


LAWYERS’ VIEWS 

Lawyers distinguished in 1787 in- 
sisted that the Constitution itself 
was unconstitutional under. the 
Articles of Confederation. But the 
ratifying conventions of the States 
overruled them. 


Lawyers distinguished in their 


| day warned Washington and Hamil- 


ton that the protective tariff was 
unconstitutional—warned Jefferson 
that the Louisiana Purchase was 
unconstitutional — warned Monroe 
that to open up roads across the 
Alleghanies was unconstitutional. 
But the Executive and the Congress 
Overruled them. 

Lawyers distinguished in their 
day persuaded a divided Supreme 
Court that the Congress had no 
power to govern slavery in the terri- 
tories, that the long-standing Mis- 
souri Compromise was unconstitu- 
tional. But a War Between the 


+ States overruled them. 


| 
| 


Contrary to | 


Lawyers distinguished in their 
day persuaded the Odd Man on the 
Supreme. Court that the methods of 
financing the Civil War were un- 
constitutional. But a new Odd Man 
overruled them. 

That great Senatorial constitu- 
tional authority of his day, Senator 
Evarts, issued a solemn warning that 
the proposed Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Federal regulation of 
railway rates which the farmers de- 


+ 


than a layman’s charter has ultle 
mately failed. Whenever legalistic 
interpretation has clashed with,con- 
temporary sense on great questions 
of broad national policy, ultimately 
the people and the Congress have 
had their way. 

But that word “ultimately” covers 
a terrible cost. 

It cost a Civil War to gain recog- 
nition of the constitutional power 
of the Congress to legislate for the 
territories. 

It cost 20 years of taxation on 
those least able to pay to recognize 
the constitutional power of the Con- 


_ gress to levy taxes on those most 
| able to pay. 


manded would be unconstitutional. | 
But both the Senate and the Su- | 


preme Court overruled him. 


WAGNER ACT RULING 
Less than two years ago 58 of the 
highest priced lawyers in the land 


gave the nation (without cost to the | 
nation) a solemn and formal opin- | 


ion that the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act was unconstitutional. And ina 
few months, first a national election 
and then the Supreme Court itself 
overruled them. 

For twenty years the Odd Man on 
the Supreme Court refused to admit 
that State minimum wage laws for 
women were constitutional. A few 
months ago, after my message to the 
Congress on the rejuvination of the 
Judiciary, the Odd Man admitted 
that the Court had been wrong 
for all those twenty years—and over- 
ruled himself. 

My friends, in this contest, in this 
the Supreme Court refused to admit 
political party—mine or any other 
—have had a consistent or unblem- 
ished record. But the lay rank and 
file of political parties has had a 
consistent record. 

Unlike some lawyers, they have re- 


» Spected as sacred all branches of 


their government. They have seen 
nothing sacred about the 
branch further from the people than 


, about either of the others including 


the one nearest the people. They 
have considered as most sacred the 
concrete welfare of the generation 
of the day. And with laymen’s com- 
mon-sense of what government is 
for, they have demanded that all 
three branches be efficient—that all 
three be interdependent as well as 
independent— and that all three 
work together to meet the living 
generation’s expectations of govern- 
ment. 


PEOPLE GET THEIR WAY 

That lay rank and file can take 
cheer from the historic fact that 
every effort to construe the Consti- 
tution as a lawyer’s contract rather 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


LL nations from time to time 

have felt themselves menaced by 
the strife of a world torn by war 
or by the dissension of internal con- 
flict. All nations trace their birth 
to the stress and strain of such pe- 
riods. Therefore, in time of trouble, 
whether internal or external, they 
go back to the fundamental princl- 
ples which were recognized as sound 
when the nation came into being. 

We in the United States have gone 
back agrin and again for spiritual 
strength to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution... . 

From time to time the forces of 
disunity become so powerful as to 
imperil the life of democracy. The 
need for unity of purpose, solidarity 
of diverse elements and the preser- 
vation of democracy was never 
greater than in 1787.... 


Recognizing that they were ignor- 
ant of the details of the future, the 
Founding Fathers drew up the Con- 
stitution animated by a spirit which 


than the Constitution itself. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest value 
of the Constitution and the records 
of the Constitutional Convention is 
the light thrown on the remark- 
able spirit employed by the wise 
men of 1787 in solving the age-long 
problem of accommodating unity of 
purpose amongst conflicting inter- 
est to the needs of preserving de- 
mocracy. 

The Founding Fathers knew that 
the future would bring changes aiid 
that the national power conferred 
by the Constitution would have to be 
broadly construed in order to meet 
the problems presented by the 
changing future.... 

As a result of the fundamental 
economic and social situation of the 
past 70 years many laws have been 
passed, some of which were wise and 
some unwise. Some of these laws 
were challenged and reached the 
Supreme Court. The Court in making 
decisions has had a profound in- 
fluence on the economic life of the 


— 


‘FOUNDING FATHERS’ FORESIGHT 


is a more precious heritage to us — 


seem to me that the Court has often 
been influenced not so much by the 
spirit which yuided the Founding 
Fathers as by its personal economic 
predilections, however, they may be 
hidden by legal precedents. ... 

Since the World War and especi- 
ally since 1930, we have been in a 
time of stress and strain both ex- 
ternally and internally, correspond- 
ing in some ways to the period im- 
mediately after the Revolutionary 
War which finally brought on the 
Constitutional Convention, and in 
other ways to the period from 1850 
to 1860 which brought on the Civil 

We may well ask, therefore, how 
the living spir:s of the Founding 
Fathers can best be applied to the 
present situation. How can we pre- 
serve a true yet efficient democracy 
by developing unity of purpose and 
reconciling conflicting regions and 
classes? The spirit of the Founding 
Fathers should be applied today in 
full strength, not diluted by a 
myriad of legal precedents. ... 

The Founding Fathers were con- 
fronted with the conflict between 
small States and large States, be- 
tween the North and the South, and 
between debtors and creditors. But 
they had only the faintest foretaste 
of possible strife between economic 
interests. 


REPUDIATES DICTATORSHIP 

Even today we in the United 
States know relatively little of such 
strife. But we may look with con- 
cern upon the efforts of certain na- 
tions overseas to project into other 
nations their own ideas as to the 
proper solution for economic con- 
flicts. The thought that any region 
or group should become dominant 
is completely r2pugnant to the dem- 
ocratic ideals, on which this nation 
is founded. 

We will tolerate no dictatorship 
either of corporations, of a pro- 
letariat, or of any other group. We 
have the resources*and the trained 
population to produce so that all of 
our people can have a higher stand- 
ard of living than they now have. 


of living if the people and their 
three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment approach the problem in 
the spirit of the Founding Fathers. 


I sincerely trust that agriculture 
will increasingly develop solidarity 
within its ranks and that labor will 


WALLACE 


SECRETAR 


deveiop solidarity within its ranks. 
It is essential that these two group; 
should Nave the moral, legal and 
economic aquivalent of that which 
the corporate form of organization 
gives to industry. During this Ad- 
ministration these two groups have 
begun to obtain such an equivalent 
for the first time. They propose to 
hold on to what they have won, but 
I would like to suggest to both agri- 
culture and labor that in the ex- 
ercise of the newly acquired Federa! 
and State powers to offset the Fed- 
eral and State powers enjoyed by 
corporations, they will ultimately be 
held accountable by the consumers. 


DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY 


Bovh agriculture and labor must 
be prepared in terms of economic 
reality to cooperate with the con- 
sumers in terms of a genuine bal- 


anced abundance. Both of them 


an enlightened capitalism to bring 
such abundance to pass. ... 
Today, 150 years after the signing 
of the Constitution, it is worth ask- 
ing just what is this democracy in 
which 95 per cent of our people so 
fervently believe. The democracy in 
which most of our people believe is 
charactrized by the following points. 


First. Action hased on the will of 
the majority after the people have 
had opportunity to inform them- 
selves as to the real facts. 


Second. Freedom of the minority 
to criticize the action of the ma- 
jority. 

Third. Freedom of expression in 
religion, politics, science, and art in 
order that the unlimited resources 
of the human mind and heart may 
eventually enrich the world. 


Fourth. Stability, order and the 
avoidance of violence and anarchy. 


Fifth. An increased income equit- 
ably distributed among the people 
in such a way as will stimulate and 
not diminish balanced productivity. 

Sixth. Progress—faith in an ex- 
panding future based on the free, 
intelligent and constructive efforts 


of all the people to serve the Gen- 
eral Welfare. 


A democracy characterized by 
these six points must be tremend- 
ously interested ir» education because 
otherwise the freedom which is 


guaranteed the individual leads to- 


inefficiency, anarchy, and violence. .. 


SUPPORTERS OF ‘DISUNITY’ 
During recent months we have 
seen, here and there, those who seem 
to be lineal descendants of the ir- 
reconcilables who would have pre- 
ferred no Constitution at all if they 
couldn’t have one of their own de- 
vising. These modern irreconcilables 
seem to prefer ne government at all 
if they can’t have one under their 
own thumb. In effect they deny the 
right of the majority to rule. No 
one that I know of questions their 
right to oppose the policies of this 
Administration, to voice that opposi- 


Ke 


Mr. Wallace's Six-point Plan For Democracy: Full Majority Rule 


+ country. In these decisions it would + We can attain this higher standard * must be prepared to cooperate with ¢ tion as loudly and often as they wish, 


or to work through the ballot box for 
their preferred doctrines and candi- 
dates; but we can ask, in all fairness, 
how far they propose to go in nulli- 
fying majority rule. 

We must ask how far they pro- 
pose to carry their opposition to the 
laws and policies laid down by Con- 
gress in behalf of labor and agri- 
culture. How long do they propose 
to support the forces of disunity, 
and how far wil! they go on that 
road? They owe it to themselves, if 
they are true believers in the Ameri- 
can tradition, to ask themselves 
these questions. 


RETURN TO SPIRIT OF ’76 
There are leaders. in other lands 
who would like to see the forces of 


disunity conquer in this country. 


They would like to see democracy 


fail, in order that their own nervous 
belief in dictatorship might be 
Strengthened. They jeer at democ- 
racy, and say a democratic govern- 
ment acts only when it is too late. 
In their minds there can be no prog- 
ress and no unity in a democracy. 
For them there are no men of good 
will; there are crly men of force. 


The world is tasting the fruit of 
their philosophy today. Men of force 
are ruthlessly attacking whole civil- 
izations. No man can say what the 
result will be beyond this: that 
democracy, as never before, wil) have 
to prove itself by deed as well as 
word. Democracy in the United 
States must be made to work. Ina 
world war-torn and beginning to 
burn the peopie of the United States 
must make their own democracy so 
secure and so effective that no other 
form of government can compare 
with it in accomplishment. In a 
world war-torn and beginning to 
burn it is essential that democracy 
in the United States be made to live 
and to grow by appealing to the uni- 
fying principles of 1787. 


(From an address delivered over 
the National broadcasting network 
from Washington, D. C., on Consti- 


| tution Day, Sept. 17.) 


It cost 20 years of exploitation of 
women’s labor to recognize the con- 
stitutional power of the States to 
pass minimum wage laws for their 
protection. 

It has cost 20 years already—and 
no one knows how many more are 
to come—to obtain a constitutional 
interpretation that will let the na- 
tion regulate the shipment in na- 
tionai commerce of goods sweated 
from the labor of little children. 

We know it takes time to adjust 
government to the needs of society. 
But modern history proves that re- 
forms too long delayed or denied 
have jeopardized peace, undermined 
democracy and swept away civil and 
religious liberties. 


TIME A VITAL FACTOR 

Yes, time more than ever before 
is vital in stat2smanship and in gov- 
ernment—in ali three branches of it. 

We will no longer be permitted to 
sacrifice each generation in turn 
while the law catches up with life. 

We can no !onger afford the lux- 
ury of 20-year lags. 

You will find no justification in 
any of the language of the Consti- 
tution for delay in the reforms 
which the mass of the American 


‘people now demand. 


Yet nearly every attempt to meet 
those demands for social and eco- 
nomic betterment, has been jeopard- 
ized or actually forbidden by those 
who have sought to read into the 
Constitution language which the 
framers refused to write into the 
Constitution. 


A GUARANTEE OF LIBERTY 

No one cherishes more deeply 
than I the civi! and religious lib- 
erties achieved by so much blood 
and anguish thrcugh the many cen- 
turies of Anglo-American history. 
But the Constitution guarantees lib- 
erty, not license masquerading as 
liberty. 2 

Let me put the real situation in 
the simplest terms. The present 
Government of the United States 
has never taken away and never will 
take away any liberty from any 
minority, unless it be a minority 
which so abuses its liberty as to do 
positive and definite harm to its 
neighbors constituting a majority. 
But the Government of the United 
States refuses to forget that the 
Bill of Rights was put into the Con- 
stitution not only to protect minor- 
ities against intolerance of major- 
ities, but to protect majorities 
against the enthronement of minor- 
ities. 

Nothing would so surely destroy 


‘the substance of what the Bill of 


Rights protects than its perversion 
to prevent social progress. The sur- 
est protection of the individual and 
of minorities is that fundamental 
tolerance ‘and feeling for fair play 
which the Bill of Rights assumes. 

But tolerance and fair play would 
disappear here as it has in some 
other lands if the great mass of peo- 
ple were denied confidence in their 
justice, their security and their self- 
respect. Desperate people in other 
lands surrendered their liberties 
when freedom came merely to mean 
humiliation and starvation. The 
crisis of 1933 should make us under- 
stand that. 


ASKS FAITH IN CHARTER 

On this solemn anniversary I ask 
that the American people rejoice in 
the wisdom of their Constitution. 

I ask that they guarantee the ef- 
fectiveness of each of its parts by 
living by the Constitution as a whole. 

I ask that they have faith in its 
ultimate capacity to work out the 
problems of democracy, but that 
they justify that faith by making it 
work now rather than 20 long years 
from now. 

I ask that they give their fealty 
to the Constitution itself and not to 
its misinterpreters. 

I ask that they exalt the glorious 
simplicity of its purposes rather 
than a century of complicated legal- 
ism. 

I ask that majorities and minor- 
ities subordinate intolerance and 
power alike to the common good of 
all. 

For us the Constitution is a com- 
mon bond, without bitterness, for 
those who see America as Lincoln 
saw it “the last, best hope of earth.” 

So we revere it—not because it is 
old but because it is ever new—not 
in the worship of its past alone but 
in the faith of the living who keep 
it young, now and in the years to 
come, 
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OUR GUARANTEE OF LIBERTY: 
SENATOR VANDENBERGS VIEW 


Free Courts and the Constitution as the Foundation of Democratic. 
Government and Popular Rule 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 

Republican Senator of Michigan 
N this vividly significant occa- 
sion, which stirs every sensitive 
American to the depths of his heart, 


+ powerful 


I take the text which I had intended | 


to use for a speech, that never had 
to be delivered in the Senate, de- 
fending the integrity of an unim- 
paired and 


independent Supreme | 


Court of the Uniied States against | 
what the Senate Judiciary Commit- | 


tee officially called ‘‘a proposal that 


bureaucracy of modern 
times now plans its own perpetua- 
tion. 

Let him not idly pass these signi- 
ficant implications when an Ameri- 


can executive asks the legislature for | 


laws (his words) 


Stitutional doubts however reason- 


able:” and when the executive and | 


legislative arms together reach to 
control the judicial arm and to warp 
the judicial voice of government. 
This would not have been cailed 


“regardless of Con- | 


+ How—except as you depend upon thé | 
Constitution? And where can the 
Constitution function in your be- 
half except in a fearless, untram- 
| meled, independent Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Would you preserve free religion? 
How—except as you depend upon 
the Constitution? And where can 
you go to defend it except to a Su- 
preme Court which is answerable 
| solely to the Constitution and to 
you? 


jnalienable 


deliver all our people to anything 
and everything which a transient 
“majority” may seek to do. It did 
not and does not authorize officers 
of State to impose their unrestricted 
will, no matter how nobly meditated, 
upon a chained and throttled citi- 
zenship. On the contrary, it saves 
right of life, liberty, 
livelihood and property to the indi- 
vidual men and women of this na- 
tion in their individual capacities | 


| 


A PLEA BY SENATOR BORAH 
FOR CONSTITUTIONAL RULE 


Action by the People, and Not by Indirection, Urged When Need 


as sovereign citizens of the United | 


States. 


_ CLASS HATRED DESTRUCTIVE 


Let these sovereign citizens be 
warned, in time, that there are per- 
Suasive forces in this land today 
which aspire to modify this status. 
Let them be warned that there are 
those who spurn these glorious con- 
ceptions—rich in their benedictions 
of 150 years—and who have demon- 
Strated a grim willingness even to 
change the order of the Constitu- 
tion itself without permitting the 
people—to whom the Constitution 
alone belongs—to determine their 


Arises For Change in Basic Law 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH 
Republican Senator of Idaho 


|’ sometimes seems to make but 
little difference to those so fortu- 
nate as to possess influence or to 
enjoy power, economical or political, 
what kind of a government you have. 
It may be a matter of some import- 
ance to them, but it is not vital. 
They fare reasonably well under any 
kind of government. The industrial 
leaders in two of the most despotic 


much new, 


sovereign and public officials their 
agents, is sacred by every rule which 
measures the worth of human prog- 
ress or human freedom. 


It has often been stated, there was | 


or original, in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Its simplicity and its strength and 
durability lie in the fact that the 
framers were content to be guided 
by experience and to place in our 


scheme of government no more. than 
| dred fifty years has never, when ap-= 


experience had revealed as expedient 


for special favor, for He “hath made 
of one blood all nations or men,” 
not because we are altogether differe 
ent from other peoples in our likes 
and dislikes, our prejudices and our 
passions. We shall find that our 
peculiar good fortune and our rare 


' blessings are due primarily to the 


fact that we have had a Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing liberty and protec- 
tion under the law to all, and a Sus 
preme Court which for one hune 


violates every sacred tradition of “liberalism” 150 years ago. Our Would you preserve free elections, | OWN destiny. Let mem be | “pealed to, permitted that guarantee 
ype De ecaeinge fathers never would have made that | and free enterprise, and civil rights? | Warned that “eternal vigilance is | be entirely content with their secur- to be disregarded. 
an, sige iin ali grotesque mistake. It would have | How—except as you depend upon the | the price of liberty.” Let them cele- | ity and satisfied with their profits. | There have been times when polit- 
cir bsp Pose ak oe | been accurately identified as the | Constitution? Where—except in the | brate this anniversary today, noi GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE | ical forces have sought to disregard 


treachery whipped up in the inevi- 
table storms and passions of recur- 
rent strife. It has been 
enough even to outlive the packing 
travail of bloody Civil War, and to 
bind the States anew into indissol- 
uble Union. It has been broad 
enough to require but eleven amend- 
ments since its original annex of the 
Bill of Rights It has been wise 
enough to preserve free representa- 
tive government upon this continent 
amid tragedies of crashing democra- 
cies elsewhere all round the globe. 
It has been good enough to become 
the standard moael for all other peo- 
ples in pursuit of enlightened li)- 
erty. It is still strong enough, and 
broad enough, and wise enough, and 
good enough to serve our children 
and our children’s children—long 
after restless innovation in reckless 
modes of government at home and 
abroad have run their repudiated 
course. 

It is not 150 years old. It is 150 
years young. It is still as young as 
were the hopes that greeted it in 


the people for it through a Constitu- | Constitution” warned, in the begin- | THE RIGHT “O AMEND / omic power, the unquenchable thirst | and has furthermore resisted “every 
1787. Yet it is old as Truth. It is tional Amendment! Do not try to |.ning, that the “vice of faction” neat na PR an sk of a progressive people for the better | encroachment upon the rights” } 
Still as indispensible to 48 States — | ? | Steal it!’ This is the people’s govern- | could ruin the Republic. Like the | It is often said eh FOCEEY FERRE —_ things of life, have brought, and will | which the people had stipulated in | 
as it was to the 13 Colonies which | SENATOR VANDENBERG _ment!. It does not belong to you! | law of gravity, that advice is as con- feo ee , vol — ee | continue to bring, to the government | the Constitution should never be dis- 
could not much longer have escaped | | Hands off!” stant as the years. It burns home to States is not a sacred document. matters for consideration. | 


the chaos from which it rescued 
them. It is still the only warrant 
upon which free speech, free press, 
free religion, free assemblage, free 
elections, free enterprise and free 
men may rely. 


Let those challenge it who may. 
Let petulant critics in high places 
contemptuously consign it te the in- 
utility of an ancient age. Still it 
will remain the triumph of our great 
dead, the shield of the living, the 
heritage of the unborn; and still 
it will not want for unsurrendering 
defenders of the faith. Otherwise 
the Republic dies. But Free America 
is not ready for obituary—yet! 


LIMITATION ON CHANGES 


The government was made for the 


strong | 


precise hazard against which Consti- 
“checks and balances” 


tutional were 


originally marshalled in liberty’s de- 
fense. It was the “Toryism” of 1787. 
It is the real “Toryism” of 1937. 
Yes; the Constitution with its 
“checks and balances” is fully as 
necessary to us now as ever. The 
world still sees the same, three, old 
orthodox forms of government to 
which I advered as a universal rule 
It sees high-powered dictatorship at 
the right. It sees mob-communism 
at the left. We see these things 
paraphrased in America too. But, 
thank God, there still remains the 
other blessed alternative. It 
neither “right” nor “left.” It is 
“checked and balanced” in the mid- 
die of the road. It is the American 
Constitutional Ideal. We shall not 


Supreme Court? 


CITIZEN THE “VICTIM” 

When the “checks and balances” 
created by the Constitution are | 
threatened or impaired it is YOU, 
the individual citizen, who will be- 
come the ultimate victim. Nothing 
is or could be more individually per- 
sonal to every citizen—and certainly 
to the parent of every growing child 
—than the personal guarantee of 
personal liberties and personal rights 
which exists solely in this Constitu- 
tion, implemented by an independ- 
ent Judiciary to make it mean what 
it says. Do not be mis-led, for ex- 
ample, in this matter of the Courts. 
When the Supreme Court speaks, it 
is the Constitution—it is the peo- 
ple—speaking. When it turns back 
a nullifying executive or a trespas- 
sing Congress, it does not speak for 
itself. It speaks for YOU. It simply 
says to the usurper: j 

“Stop! You are snatching power 
which the people have not given 
you! If you want more power, ask 


Listen, citizens! You can never 
make a tyrant out of the Supreme 
Court. It lacks one, single power 
of affirmative enslavement. It can- 
not take one, single step toward oli- 
garchy. It is answerable to a Con- 
| stitution which you can change any 
' time you please. But you can make 
any sort of monster suited to the 
prevailing appetite of the ruling 
passion out of a supreme Congress 
or a supreme Executive. 


Courts, like executives and legis- 
lators, may err. No human institu- 
tion is infallible. But this element 
' and degree of error is nothing com- 
pared with our own appalling, irre- 
trievable error; as a people, if we 
ever desert the essential frame- 


alone With thankful phrases on theil 
lips, but also with the incorrigible 
dedication in their hearts that all 
usurpers and subversionists shall be 


met at the battle line of liberty and’ 


law and order with the relentless 
challenge—‘they shall not pass.” 

Much is heard these days about 
another thing.. We constantly are 
told that there is a “privileged class” 
which rules the land. If there is, by 
all means let the Constitution’s 
spirit of equality move toward. re- 
lentless correction. Let the process 
of democracy proceed. But let it 
not proceed on the sinister theory, 
too often voiced today, that we 
should substitute another “class” for 
the “class” that shall be dispossessed. 
That is the philosophy of ultimate 
destruction. That is a jungle code. 

Whoever raises the banners of 
class hatred, or racial hatreds, or re- 
ligious hatreds in free America 


_ pendence declared 
| American 


(and the latter are no worse than | 


the former), insidiously violates the 
Spirit of the Constitution and invites 
us to our doom. The “bible of the 


us today. Violate it—separate our 
poeple into suspicious, warring 
groups—and there will be but few 
more Constitutional anniversaries 
to celebrate. America’s happy des- 
tiny does not lie in that sanguinary 
direction. It rests, rather, upon sym- 
pathetic cooperation and unity—one 
people, one aspiration and one flag. 


SOME AMENDMENTS DESIRABLE 
I greet this 150th anniversary, of 
the Constitution in a spirit of sacred 
reverence, because America’s Great 
Charter has borne a touch of the di- 
vine in its service to seven genera- 
tions of our people. It has here de- 


veloped the greatest nation and the | ernment, not the powers which indi- | 


greatest government since time be- 
gan. 


But no kind of government has yet | 


been devised, 


and both reason and | 


experience teach none can be devis- | 


ed—which offers 
insures liberty to the average man or 
woman, which preserves and pro- 
tects the rights and privileges of 
those whom Lincoln called the com- 
mon people, except a government of 
law with independent. tribunals of 
justice. There is no such thing as 
security for the masses or protection 
for.minority groups, political, racial, 
or religious, never has. been, and in 
the nature of things never can be, 
under any form of government where 
the people through their representa- 
tives make the laws and uncontrolled 
courts construe them. 

This .is the kind of government 
for which the Declaration of Inde- 
and for which 
patriots waged a seven 
years war. This is the kind of gov- 
ernment which on September 17, 
1787, was submitted to the people 
for approval. 


This is one of the assumptions con- 


opportunity 
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stantly advanced by those who would | 4). power, and I doubt not will have 


change the Constitution as you 
would change a statute, bend it or 
twist it to every political breeze, or 
tear it up altogether. Of course, 
the Constitution, as it exists at any 
particular time, is not sacred as 
against the right and power of 
the people to amend it in the 
manner provided in the Constitution. 


The people may make over our 
government in any manner which 


| seems to the people proper and wise. 
_ The means and the method are al- | 
| ways at hand to abjust the powers 
of government to the tasks of gov- 


and wise. It may well be—indeed, 
one might say, it must be—that, in 
dealing with new problems, exper- 
ience will again call for such changes 
as may be deemed expedient and 
wise. 

Widespread poverty in the midst 
of wealth, the concentration of econ- 


people, as I have already said, have 


the intelligence and the patriotism 


| to mect all such exigencies and to 


_ Scheme of freedom, 


viduals, or groups, may insist the | 


grant to the government -whatever 
powers are necessary. 


CREATION OF AN ‘UMPIRE’ 


,But some of the experiences em- 
bodied in our framework of govern- 
ment had been so bitter and search- 
ing, so unerring in the truths re- 
vealed, so profoundly a part of the 
that they can 
never be changed without a surren- 
der of the whole scheme of freedom 
itself. In the way of illustration, no 
one will contend that the right of 
the people to amend the Constitu- 


And the. 


courts. 


some, or all, of the guarantecs of the 
Constitution, freedom of speech, of 


the press, freedom from arbitrary. 


arrests, freedom of priest, or minis- 
ter to administer to his people. And 
there have been times when political 
forces have sought to close the 
But when national feeling 
has run high—as national feeling 
at times inevitably will—when great 
leaders have swayed with the storm 
—as great leaders sometimes do— 
the Supreme tribunal created by the 
fathers has remembered the Consti- 
tution and thrown its shield about 
all who sought its protection. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


When it the haste or zeal of some 
great effort those in control of the 
political forces of the nation have 
looked upon the Bill of Rights as an 
obstacle to their aims, the Court has 
proved to be as James Madison ex- 
pressed the hope and belief it would 
prove, “an impenetrable bulwark 
against every assumption of power 
in the Legislature of the Executive,” 


regarded or surrendered. This “mode 


ern miracle” of ours is constitutional 


government with its checks and bale 
ances, its laws and courts, in practie 
cal operation. It is worke 
ing. 

The marvel of thése men wha 
stood about the birth of this nation 
is not that they met the exigencieg 
of the immediate hour—other leade 
ers in other times had done that only 
to see their work perish with them, 
—but that they could, and did, oute 
line principles of government applic- 
able to all times. They saw in their 
clear vision a great Republic derive 
ing all power from the people and 
designed solely to serve the people, 
They were familiar with the tragic 
efforts of the people in the past to 


| ld } he | tj 
x. & es as _ | work of “checked and balanced” | government should have, but he _ tion should ever be taken away from | set up such a government and the 
citizen; not the citizen for the gov- ar this nrg But we shall de pana de ; I do not’ say it should forever be | powers which all the people may de- | the people or that through subter- could see, or thought they could san 
ernment. The people remained su- | S€rt those who do. .. a immune to change if the people, | termine the government shall have. | fuge they should be cheated of that | some of tha- vidlesitud f the f 
The C tituti to b Since this is my conviction, my fel- t h it al belongs. delibera- | S1LUGES € 
preme. e Constitution was to be TOO BIG TO REGIMENT Oo whom it alone belongs, delbera- | And therein lies the whole difference 


——and is—their constant voice—the 
constant sentry in the watch-towers 
of their freedoms. The people made 
it. It must be changed only by them 
—and by no others. The fathers had 
not won their hard-fought independ- 
ence from alien over-lords only to 


While I am particularly stressing 
the importance of maintaining three 
independent branches of govern- 
ment as the main anchor-rope, I 
want it always understood that I 
would put no jess emphasis upon the 


low countrymen; and since I believe 
it to be the undeniable conclusion 
of both logic and history, you will 
allow me to assert my own profound 
belief that when the recent Senate 
turned back the effort to chain the 
Court to executve and legislative 


tively favor its amendment. There 
are some progressive changes which 
I myself would make. 
that it should be immune to con- 
tempts and disloyalties and usurpa- 


' tions; I do say that it should be the 


subject of our dearest attachment, 


But I do say | 


between democracy and autocracy. 


| question that, 


Until the people speak, until the | 


people make known their desires, 


the Constitution is sacredly binding | 
upon the people, upon officials, upon | 
‘the Congress, the Executive, and the | 


right. And it seems equally beyond 
if the people are to 
write the fundamental law, incor- 
porating therein the pledges and 
guarantees which keep them free, 
and to prescribe the limits beyond 


which their agents and servants may 


ture, and they built not for their 
own day, but for all time. 

They understood well that occa- 
sions would rise when the people 
themselves, as well as their leaders, 
might grow restless under those con- 
stitutional restraints upon which all 


ad 4 ' courts. | not go, in interfering with or disre- j 5 
surrender it to ambitious and intrig- | control, it not only saved this Con- | and of asolemn purpose to defend it garding its terms, then there must 
uing over-lords at home. The peo- | pret " hegre soot a 2 stitutional anniversary from becom~- | against invasion from any source at | SUPPORT HELD MANDATORY | somewhere be set up an umpire, im- | that da . . 

ple ruled—and, despite all superfi- | PUY*©8 fact, this country is too DIB | ing a hollow mockery, but also it | any time. | Certainly, it must be so re és 


cial thinking in high places, to the 
contrary—they, the people, will con- 
tinue to rule so long as they keep 
the living spirit of this Constitution 
inviolate. They will lose their own 
sovereign grip upon national power 


only in such degree as they permit | 
_ ed States himself did not hesitate to | 


warn us appropriately a few years | 


themselves to be seduced into Consti- 
tutional abandonments. | 
With a strong Constitution, gov- 
ernments, like men, can survive even 
the most violent scarlet fever. But 


to be successfully regimented from a | 


central bureaucracy. As a spiritual 
fact, it is too American to be driven 
into goose-step. I may add that 
those who seek security at the 


- expense of liberty usually lose both. 


prevention of contagious disease is | 


The present President of the Unit- 


ago, when dire emergency was ‘being 
Subjected to emergency device, that 
he and his associates were creating 
“instruments of power” (his phrase) 


saved the soul of the Republic. 

Much is heard these days about 
the rights of majorities in our great 
democracy. There is constant har- 
anguing of majorities that they 
| should rise and claim their rights. 
' This is a land in which the majority 
is entitled to its rights. Only fools 
would deny it. On the other hand, 
only demagogues and revolutionaries 
will deny that majority rights stop 
at the dead-line where they would 
invade individual rights which are 


It is not enough that an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution 
should be registered in heaven. It 
Should be equally registered in the 
conscience of every citizen, and in 
every citizen’s determination to 
avenge its violation. Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. 


DANGERS IN FUTURE 
I view the future with mixed emo- 


tions. I would be less than faith- 
ful to the candor which this soul- 


garded 
by all who take a solemn oath to 
maintain and support it. It is sac- 
red against the right or power of 
Congress or the Executive or the 
courts, or of all combined, to change 
or modify it through unwarranted, 
forced or sirained constructions. 
Such changes are usurpat'ons—none 
the less vicious because not openly 
avowed. If that were not true, con- 
stitutional government would be a 
mere trap with which to ensnare the 


_ peoples’ support to accomplish their 


partial and final, to judge between 
the people and their agents and 
servants. 

No one familiar with the history 
of the Constitutional Convention or 
familiar with the thought of the day 
oustide of the convention, will doubt 
that the framers, without division, 
recognized the necessity of creating 
such an umpire. And they will have 
no doubt that this idea met with the 
approval of the people of those times. 
Looking upon the pure and impar- 


FORCE AS AN ARBITER 


Since the Great War, the world 
has seemed more or less topsy turvy. 
That event came near banishing 
moral forces from public affairs. 
Consciously or unconsciously, leaders 


| and peoples alike have ever since felt 
' the baneful influence of the theory 
' that force is the sole, as well as 


the supreme arbiter in all matters, 
domestic or foreign, touching the af- 
fairs of government. Logically, there- 


ial ¢ inis justi fore, before the woun rde 
far better Constitutional hygiene | which, in wrong hands, in selfish guaranteed to the individual citi- | searching occasion deserves if I did dink. 
than a death-bed struggle for con- hands, could what?—his words— | ne, | | Will those who contend that the en’ surest bond of national | pitals in practically all countries 
valescence and cure. Changing the could “shackle the liberties of the | one, under the Constitution. The | of potential danger round about. , Conatit | “th d 
aim of the Su. People.” Shades of Macaulay! There | glory of the American Constitu- | But, equaliy as a realist, I recognize itu = = practica 
preme Court's warning, in one of its are no hands, nce matter how pres- | tional ideal is that one citizen, , the intellectual capacity of the — as lo say that the right of the peo- | cord, sought to set up a tribunal of nsane, preparations were begun 


recent unanimous condemnations 


of contemporary constitutional tres- | 


pass, when it said: “Every journey 


to a forbidden land begins with the | 


first 
means 


step.” If this 
anything more 


anniversary | 
than the | 


ently kindly and good; there are no | 


hands—so long as the genius of the 
Constitution shall survive—there are 
no hands good enough to be trusted 
with “shackles” for the 


of the American people. The Con- 


“liberties” 


though he may stand alone, is su- 
_ preme in his civil privileges and lib- 
_ erty. His house is his castle. This 
| annoys both mobs and autocrats. 
It interferes with planners who 
' would socialize the citizen into a 
pawn-of-State. But it saves the 


| American people to understand and 


_ ple to determine the form of govern- 


appreciate what the values of the | 


Constitution mean to us and to our 
children. I recognize their native 
loyalties to the institutions that have 
made us what we are—when once 


ment under which they live is not 
sacred, that liberty is not sacred, 
that to be free from arbitrary ar- 
rests and the torture chamber is 
not sacred, that the right to live your 
faith and worship your God unmo- 


| justice 


free and apart from the 


storms of politics. 


ORIGIN OF JUSTICE 


In this vital matter the framers 
were working again by the light of 


| experience, for the idea of an inde- 


for other wars. Huge programs for 
increased armaments on the one 
hand, with tax burdens without pre- 
cedent imposed upon the already 
harassed and broken citizens on the 
other hand. 


Dimas ee All this in the face of a fast ap 

stitution was not born to die in | we stand challenged to answer re- | | 
transient glow of 2 passing perspira- momcr character of the Republic. veille. I thankfully recognize the — lested is not sacred? If they will | pendent tribunal of justice did not proaching economic breakdown, de< ‘ 
tion, it means that alert Americans | , stupendously significant fact that not go so far as to say these things  Originate, in the first instance, in | vastating and worldwide. The sanc- ; 
wil) here highly resolve that no step, | Let me endeavor to make one UNBRIDLED MAJORITIES the councils of state or among those 


not even the first, shall be taken to- | 


ward the “forbidden land” of consti- 
tutional contempts and constitu- 
tional destructions. 


USURPATION OF POWERS 


This Constitution, with its “checks 


fundamental thing plain that sadly 
needs to be made plain—particular- 
ly in view of some recent American 
experiences. The Constitution was 
not an impersonal abstraction when 
it was created. It was intimately 
personal to every man and woman in 


Let those who share, often un- 
thinkingly, these objections to Con- 
stitutional restraints upon the un- 
bridled authority of majorities, upon 
the one hand, and of ambitious 
rulers, upon the other: let them re- 
member Edmund Burke: 


within the last epochal six months, 
this reveille has been triumphantly 
answered by men and women of all 
parties, all races, and all creeds, all 


eager to make common cause in be- . ; 
_ these sacred things depend. When 


inheri- 
We have not lost the spirit 


half of the defense of our 
tance. 


are not sacred, then let us remember 


that upon the exclusive power of | 
' with the humble and the persecuted, 


the people to make their Constitu- 
tion and to keep it as they make it, 
or amend it, as they choose, all 


the people lose control of their con- 


of great influence. It had originated 


with those who had suffered from 


| political opinions or religious beliefs, 


and the sanctity of whose homes and 
the security of whose familics had 
often been 


| 


tinty of treaties and the solemn ob- 
ligations of nations gave way under 
the weight of the war passion while 
the people were asked to carry heav- 
ier and heavier burdens which they 
have done with a fortitude and a 
martyrdom unparalleled in the his- 


agetgage or. | | | stitution, they have already lost con- | violated by those in | tory of mankind. 
and balances,” is Just as indispens- | the young Republic because they | “The restraints on men, as well of ge tee — not hcg trol of their government! It is an | Power. This demand for tribunals, | 
year of its authority as it wasin the the jeopardies from which they had negeer é to save us the American ideal of lib- | ‘ : peop | a ' ‘ 

: jeop i y _ among their rights. Society cannot rege ' power, they lose liberty | political power, came from the peo- Is it any wonder that, under such 
climax of the 18th century. Aye; | beenr d and released. It ought | exi erty under the Constitution and the | 
ee | en rescued al . ought exist unless a controlling power over Bill of Rights h pose hag Ts | Of Old England, was carried across | cursumstances, the whole theory of 
it is even more important. Let no _ not to be necessary for our modern | ud OF Bg ave not died in vain. | ‘SACRED BY EVERY RULE | 


complacent, ostrich-minded citizen 
ignore the seeping, sweeping growth 
of strongly centralized forms of 
highly concentrated, authoritarian 
government—with its inevitable at- 
tendant tyrannies—all round the 


generation to await a renewal of 
this earlier bitterness in order to 
understand that the Constitution is 
Still utterly personal to each one of 
us. For example, it ought not to be 


appetite and will be placed some- 
where. It is ordered in the eternal 
constitution of things that men of 
intemperate minds cannot be free; 
their passions forge their fetters.”’ 
Let them remember James Russell 


We shall carry on. America will go 
forward. There will be other seven- 
teenths of September! 


But always, my countrymen, let 
the admonition of Isaiah ring in 


I may have a wrong conception 
of the word sacred. But I feel that 
an instrument of government, pur- 
chased by years of sacrifice and 
bloodshed upon the field, by weeks 


a New World, 


the sea by those seeking security in 
was kept alive 
throughout the Colonies, gathered 
up and incorporated by Jefferson in 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and finally, came to majestic com- 


democratic government should be 
placed under challenge by its en- 
emies and often left to function 
under suspicion by its friends? Need 
we be surprised that during this 
period practically every principle 


necessary for us to lose an independ- | Lowell and his sage comment that | YOUr ears: “Look Ye to the Rock | anq months of arduous effort in | pleteness in the Constituti iste 
a ‘ ‘ ion. No | Vital to the existence of popular gov. 
globe. Let him not ignore the infil- | ent judiciary—one of the three great “our written Constitution is an ob- | Whence Ye are Hewn.” The rock of : hi instituti ag i i 

g - hee counsel, which has held together | institution ernment has either 
tration of these trends at Washing- | “checks and balances’—before rea- the Constitution and the Law! of ours has its roots her been assailed 


ton, no matter how worthy their 
present objectives may be deemed to 
be, where the greatest and most 


| lizing that the loss would be per- 


sonal to each one of us. 
Would you preserve free speech? 


stacle to the whim but not to the will 
of the people.” 

No, my fellow countrymen, the 
Constitution did not and does not 


(Excerpts from a _ Constitution 


Day address delivered at Detroit, 


Sept. 17.) 


| people of all climes, races, and faiths 


in ordered liberty, which gives free- 
dom to all who come within its juris- 


| diction, which makes the people | 


deeper down in the elemental passion 
of a free people. 

We shall find it is not because 
Divine Providence has sought us out 


or doubted? Could we expect that, 
during the reign of this saturnalia 
of force and the mad aftermath, the 


[Continued on Page 6.] 
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system of government which de- 


pends for its highest achievement | 
upon peace and for its very life upon | 


the liberty and self-helping, self-gov- 
erning capacity of the individual 
should go unscathed? But the attack 
calls for action, not surrender—not 
even a compromise of the principles 
embodied in our Constitution. 


We are not to take up the 
role of cowards fleeing before 
revolution, but to retain 
the role of American citizens con- 
scious of the worth, of the heri- 
tage left for a time in our keeping 
and conscious also of our duty to 
transmit the heritage unimpaired. 


The people of this country believe in | 
They 
electrocute these evangels of discord | 


constitutional government. 
have given evidence of that too often 


to leave the matter in doubt. Great | 
care of the implied threat already 


emergencies may call for exception- 
al exertions of power upon the part 
of government, but that does not 
establish principles and should not 
be permitted to establish precedents. 
The principles of free government 
are the chief concern of the Ameri- 
can people. This they have many 


times demonstrated and there is no | 


reason the feel they will fail to do 
so again. 


A FOREIGNER’S CONCEPTION 


Here I desire to digress long 
enough to take notice of a state- 
ment made recently by a high of- 
ficial of a foreign government, and 
undoubtedly, by authority of his gov- 
ernment. His statement was to the 
effect that the emissaries from his 
country coming here to preach their 
doctrine must be protected by our 
government, that they must enjoy, 
as it were, immunity in their efforts 
to sow seeds of religious intolerence, 
race hatred, and arbitrary power 
among us. It seems to me this high 
official has a very inadequate under- 
standing of the workings of consti- 
tutional government and a strange 


misconception of the American peo- | 


ple. It seems worth while to ex- 
plain. 


The orderly procedure in such mat- © 
govern- | 


ters under constitutional 
ment would be about as follows: 
These emissaries will be protected by 
the guaranteed right of assemblage, 
of free speech, of free press—vital 
liberties long since murdered in the 
land from whence the emissaries 
came. The people of this country 
are fairly well informed already of 


' since reached our shores. 


| crimes 


the teachings and practices in that 
country by news which has long 
But they 
will isten—in patience if not re- 
spect. So long as these emissaries ob- 
serve the laws of the land, they will 
receive the protection of the laws. 

If these emissaries are so willful, 
however, as is their wont, as to vio- 
late the laws of the land, they will 


have a trial, not in the puppet courts 


of their homeland, but in independ- 
ent courts where justice is adminis- 
tered without fear or favor and 
without price. If they should be 
found guilty they will be punished 
regardless of the country 
which they came. And if their 
are of such a_ nature 
as to call for such action, constitu- 
tional government will probably 


and leave arbitrary power to take 


given. This, it seems to me, would 


Many believe that constitutional 
government is approaching its se- 
verest test. 
the intricate and complex problems 
growing out of modern industrial 
life can not be dealt with successfully 
through the slow-moving machinery 
of constitutional government. But 


while the task of government in | 
time has come when if the masses 


these extraordinary times is very 


| great, the patience, the energy, the | 
resourcefulness, and the patriotism | 
of these one hundred thirty million | 
so big, so vast, that they must be 


people are also very great—immeas- 


urable, incalculable. Never has edu- | 
citizen must yield up all discretion, 


cation been so widespread, never the 


means of transmitting knowledge to | 
his ancient privileges and his per- 
| sonal liberty. 
| course, we began wrong one hundred 


all and upon all subjects been so 
universal and perfect. 


Thomas Carlyle, in his life of Rob- 


ert Burns, comparing the modern 


era with former times, said: ‘Man 
stands, as it were, in the midst of 
a boundless arsenal and magazine, 
filled with all the weapons and 
engines which man’s skill has been 
able to devise from earliest time; 
and he works accordingly, with a 


strength borrowed from all past | 
| human experience. Personal liberty, 
| the discretion and judgment of the 


ages.” 


WOULD BANISH DOUBT 


There seems to me something de- 
cidedly un-American in these doubts 
and fears touching the inability of 
democracy to cope with the prob- 
lems of modern life. Let’s leave 


The advice | 


The supposition is that | 


| Washington 
Wrong and Mussolini and Hitler are 
| right. 


these doubts and fears to those who 
openly decry our system of free gov- 


|ernment and who hate the very 


principles upon which it rests. Why 


should we doubt that system of 


government which has brought so 
much of happiness to the individual 
and so much of power to the natian? 


If fate should be against democ- 


_ racy, it will be time enough to grap- 


ple with the tragedy when it comes, 


but let’s not commit the crime of 
| encouraging it. 
| discipline which national exigen- 
cies always Suggest and which a great 
people always accepts, there is no 
from 


Under that self- 


reason why the achievements of our 


| government and the success of our 
| people in the past should be any- 
_ thing more than the prelude to still 


greater achievements in the future. 
And may I say to the youth of 


' this country, those who will have 


most to do in directing the affairs 


| | of the nation in the near future, 
_ be the orderly procedure under con- | 


stitutional government. 
is given freely but with little hope 
that it will be understood. 


that the more they study the his- 
tory of our country, the more they 


will realize that stecess in public 


affairs, as in all other things, comes, 


not to those who doubt but to those 


who believe. 


THE BATTLE OF THEORIES 


The best illustration of this pes- 
simistic political philosophy is the 
theory so often advanced that per- 
sonal liberty has become incompat- 
ible with economic security, that the 


would make sure of shelter and food 
they must surrender freedom. The 
things to be done, it is argued, are 
done by the government and the 
all judgment, together with most of 
It that is true, of 


fifty years ago. If that is true, 
and Jefferson were 


This theory would write lie 
across the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and obsolete across the Federal 


Constitution. 


But the theory itself is false, and 
has been proven to be false by all 


citizen are not incompatible with, 


| but are essential factors in economic 
| security. 
the people have been induced to 


In those countries where 


give up their rights as free men and 
free women under the promise of 


economic security, they have ‘Yost 
both. 


ment since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution 
things which contribute to the moral 
and physical well being, to the hap- 


piness and dignity of the man in the | 
factory, in the store, on the farm | 
and in the mine, to make it possible | 


to own homes and to dwell in them 
in security, than in the three thou- 
sand years preceding. Our work is 
by no means complete. 
which has been accomplished dem- 
onstrates we are on the right road. 


No! No! Liberty in its full and true | 
sense is an indispensible. part of | 
economic security. Political liberty | 


and economic freedom are allies, 
not enemies. 


‘SEEDS OF DISTRUST’ 
In considering these gloomy the- 


ories and the reason why these | 


views are among us, we must keep in | 
| be said about 


mind the experience of the last 
twenty-five years—the Gethsemane 
through which humanity has passed. 
They have been mad, confusing, dis- 
couraging years. They spread far 
and wide the seeds of distrust and 
despair. 
worldwide depression which follow- 


ed naturally left their wounds upon | 


the body politic, and exacted their 
toll of human slffering, but as long 
night of agony draws to a close and 


the dawn of a new day breaks, this | 
of the individual and of the public. 


outstanding, inspiring fact remains: 


it is in those countries and those | 
where men are still | 


countries alone, 
free, free to choose their own calling 
or profession, free to live their own 


lives, free to worship their God as | 
| tunity for unity in all that concerns 


they conceive their God, that mate- 


rial recovery has been greatest and 
economic security most pronounced. | 
_ dividual wants, its ultimate objective 


The exacting years of the war, the 
devastating years of the depression, 
have 


ernment which, 


But that | 


The Great War and the | 


demonstrated that constitu- | 
tional government is the only gov- | 
in restoring the © 


— 


_ economic welfare of the people, at | 
| the same time preserves their rights | 
There has been greater advance- | 


and their liberty. While caring for 


| the material interests of the citizen, | 
| it does not barter away his spiritual | 
in all those | 


freedom. 


HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


This government and what it 
stands for, this Constitution and 
what it means to the happiness and 
to the advancement of the people, 


| not only to those so fortunate as 
_ to find shelter under its terms, but | 
as a steadying, stabilizing force for | 
, all humanity, is the priceless heritage 


which has been entrusted for a brief 
time to our keeping, and, as a peo- 
ple, we know its worth and as a peo- 
ple we will preserve it and pass it 
on impaired to our children and our 


children’s children. 


In conclusion, this Aniversary 


| will call forth many words of praise 


for our great Charter of govern- 
ment. But after all is said that may 
our Constitution, it 
all seems inadequate and vain com- 
pared with the irrefutable facts and 


| the living truths which testify to its 
' worth. Its measure of worth is re- 


vealed and confirmed, not by words, 
but by experience. We cherish and 
value it, not because of what may 
be said of it, but for what it has 
done for us as a people. It has given 


us peace among ourselves and be- 


tween forty-eight sovereign states. 
It has guaranteed alike the welfare 


Beyond any frame of government 
yet devised, it leaves room for that 
individual inmiative which is the 


| crowning characteristic of our peo- 


ple, while it affords complete oppor- 


the nation as a whole. While mind- 
ful of human infirmities and of in- 


is national power and national glory. 

Finally, the strongest assurance of 
its perpetuity is the fact that it af- 
fords perfect machinery for gather- 


| live in 


Lincoln, fitted 
| well as 
| our differences, our contentions, and 


ing up, as it were, and formulating 
into laws and policies the reserve 


- eommon sense of a great people. And 
| it is common sense that rules the | 


world. 


CERTAINTY OF SURVIVAL 
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| 


make mistakes and sometimes grope 
long for the right way. At times 
we will fight harder for party than 
for country, for political power 


| rather than public welfare. But such 


We have not lived, we are not to | 


the Republic of Plato, 
but in the Republic of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, Jackson and 
for the storm as 


the calm. We will have 


our controversies, even our seasons | 


of bitterness and discord. We will 


is the nature, such the glory of de- 
mocracy that ultimately all such 
things are lost in the depth of de- 
votion for that constitutional system 
which, in a world all but terrified 
with intolearance and oppression, 
keeps us united and free. (Exe 
cerpts from an address made over a 
National Broadcasting Company 
network Sept. 16.) 


FRAN C s 


Imacine Normandy. painted the glorious colors 


of autumn! Paris, crisp and gay with the return 


_ of wandering pleasure-seekers to its boulevards] 


And imagine the delights of a French Line cross- 


ing ... with its delectable food (a bottle of good 


wine at every meal) . 


. its fascinating conti- 


nental atmosphere ... its impeccable servicel 


Your Travel Agent will gladly secure reserva- 


tions for you, without charge. See him right away. 


Lafayette, September 24 - 
- Champlain, September 25, October 
September 27. - 


23 


French 


De Grasse. September 24 


- Paris, 


Normandie, October 1, October 15, 


November 10. Fly anywhere in Europe via Air-France. 


EASTER PARADE, 
FIFTH AVE.N.Y.C. § 
¥ WHEN CARS (See Circle) 


HAD AUTOS 


MOBILOIL WAS THE ONLY OIL:.. AND 
IT’S THE WORLD’S FAVORITE OIL TODAY! 


SEE THAT LONESOME little ‘‘auto’’...among all those 
hansom cabs? In those days, New York didn’t have 
manycars...but probably all of them used Mobiloil! 
Today, Mobiloil is the world’s larg largest-selling oil! 
71 years of refining experience makes it the finest 
oil you can buy. Use Mobiloil...and save money! 


—— 


98 BROADWAY © 


“DURABLE GOODS’ 


Classifying copper and its alloys as “Durable Goods” is particu- 
larly apt. The service record of these metals in the building field 


testifies to their longevity and economy, and justifies the wisdom 


of their expanding use. For instance, water pipes of brass and 
copper were little used in building prior to 1920, but their popularity 
quickly spread. The 1929 high in shipments of brass and copper 
pipe was exceeded in 1936 by more than 20%. And 1937 shipments 
are running far ahead of 1936 .... although the heralded 


“building boom” 


is yet to come. 


But in the present resurgence of home building, copper is also in 


demand for permanent roofing, gutters, leaders, flashings; bronze 


for screens and windows: Everdur” silicon-bronze for water tanks: 


copper for wiring to energize all those appliances which make 


the home more liveable; and copper in air conditioning, too, and 


refrigerators ....and radios.... 


Anaconda engineers are steadily at work, not only to increase 


the utility of copper in building and furnishing the home, but to 


make its advantages more widely available to the small home. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CHICK: SHAVERS have been used for 
more than five years. More than a 
million-and-a-quarter men shave with the 
Schick daily. Out of their day-by-day ex- 
periences come the proofs of the lasting 
qualities of this remarkable shaver. 


No other shaver can possibly have this 
proof—none has been in use long enough 


Electric Dry Shaver? 


after day for years, with no sppreciable 
wear of the cutting surfaces. 


From thousands of unsolicited, un- 


paid-for letters we have chosen twelve ex- 
tracts which speak for themselves. These 
all come from men whose sincere en- 
thusiasm and gratitude impelled them to 
write to us about their experiences. Such 


EVELYN CHANDLER, 
figure skater: “What an 
asset good digestion is! 
I smoke Camels during 
meals and after. They 
do help to keep my di- 
gestion in order.” 


GENE SARAZEN, golf 
champion: “I've walked, 
I guess, thousands of 
miles around golf 
courses with Camels. 
They never throw my 
nerves out of tune.” 


JOANNA DE TUSCAN, 

fencing champion: “I 

enjoy smoking so much 

—and I find that with 
Camels I can smoke * 
often.Camelsdon'tgive 

me ragged nerves.” 


CAN PEOPLE REALLY TELL THE DIFFERENCE IN 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS ? 


ihn FRED McDANIEL, Texas 
% fancher: “Me and Cam- 
els have been getting 

fae : along mighty fine now 
. for over 15 years. I 
never saw the beat of 

Camels for tastiness.” 


RUGISTEATION APPLIED FOR UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE Kennedy built a fortune in finance. The new President looked to him | tration was widely praised. after leaving the SEC, he says, but 
, He was one of the few who con- | as a man who knew the markets Personally, ne is genial and likes | undertook the maritime task at the 
tributed heavily to the Roosevelt | and could enforce new rules there | nothing better than play at home | President’s behest because he be- 
+ — LO, 7 [4 f 4, + + campaign for presidential nomina- | when securities regulation was es- | with his large, young family. He | lieves a strong merchant marine 
2 ‘AA, tion in 1932, tablished. Mr. Kennedy’s adminis- | wanted to stay in private business | imperative. 
: + “Suggestions and criticism will be 4 laid down to get subsidies are too Se 
John D. Biggers, | welcomed,” he said. “The more | stringent. 
Director of the Jobless Census | stones thrown, the better.” ‘| “The Gavernment will not build 
Views Project as Business Man | Descended 2f pioneer Virginians, | ships free of charge for others to 
. | | Mr. Biggers at 43 has gained respect | TUN, Mr. Kennedy replies. Previ- 
S President of the Libby-Owens- | and success largely by reason of ously he had said: 
Ford Glass Co., of Toledo, John | oyen-mindedncess and a readiness to “We shall not forget the terms of 
David Biggers won admiration Of | pioneer himself. From the Univer- | the statute that we do not serve as f i | 
fellow industrialists and Govern- | sity of Michigan he went into ad- | guarantors of profit. We have not . wy 
ment officials by his handling of | vertising, then t> Chamber of Com- | been appointed to subsidize laziness, on een 
labor relation.:. | merce work in Detroit and Toledy. | inefficiency and poor management.” va 
“Well, boys, let’s talk it over,” is | In 1926 he directed Dodge Brothers’ That characteristic decisiveness, 7 4 | 
his way of going about it. The | interests in London. regardless of the merits of either po- ae | 
comnany has had its labor prob- | Under his guidance since 1930, the | Sitica in the controversy, also a ane . 
lems but no “trcubles,” as that term | Libby-Owens-Ford Co. has expanded | Cropped out in words for seamen's a - 
is understood in labor parlance. until it has factories in several | ears. The crew of a Government 
f Presidenit | States and extensive foreign inter- freighter struck at Montevideo, © 
Roosevelt began | ests, On the side, Mr. Biggers has | Uruguay, against unloading of its we witc e fo 7 
to hear more Of | been more active in social welfare | C4TS° by non-union longshoremen., 
him about a | organizations than politics. He The Commission ordered the 
year ago when | takes pride in membershin in the | Captain to warn the strikers they 
Mr. Biggers | Toledo Newsboys Association. | would be “placed in irons” and dtothrow mon Big | Dod e” 
joined the Busi- | prosecuted on return to this coun- wwe can't why 
ness Advisory ! try, unless they abandoned this de- wey: — SEE 
Council. The | fiance of the Government. They 
unpretentious, Joseph Pp. Kennedy, went back’ to work. 3 
soft - speaking | Making Maritime Act Function Is The President conferred with his . | | 
manner of this ve’s Liki maritime chief-of-staff before the 21 mile = 
wealthy Repub- | Job to Executive's Liking order went out banning transport of | 
John D. Biggers lican attracted | y pssons learned during young | Munitions to China and Japan by 
him from the first. If he can han- | manhood in Boston are being | Government-owned ships. |  [—RR S ee 
dle difficult business situations so | today by Joseph P. Ken- | Liking quick action at 48 much | 
adeptly, the President apparently | yeqy as Chairman of the Maritime | as when he played second base for | | —« FM Gc 5g 
thought, his services might ve | Commission. | Harvard, “Joe” Kennedy neverthe- 
handy when the Government 1s In Selling candy on excursion steam-  J€Ss takes time to size up a situa- 
A Spe. ers and running errands for a bank, | tion before deciding where to “throw 
So Mr. Bigge:s recently was asked 1 Lame to know the value of a dol- | the ball.” Baseball scouts noticed 
to take the Chairmanship of the © lar earned. On the baseball field, that about him in the old days and 
Federal Communications Commis- he gained a deep respect for the _ offered him a chance to go into the 
Sion to straighien out affairs there. fellow who plays by. the rules of big leagues. 
He appreciated the compliment, but the game. Instead, he entered banking, be- 
felt unable to take a permanen* The law es- Came a bank president at 25; and 
post at the time. The President un- ‘ablishing the  efore long was assisting in man- 
dersitcod and cecided to try in an- Commission agement of shipbuilding by Bethle- 
other connection. iims not only em Steel. While there in war days, 
Aaministration advisers were at to fortify our he met the Assistant Secretary of 
4 odds over how to get the most out of merchant ma- the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
the unemployment “census” ordered | rine as an nt In the succeeding years, Mr. . 
by Congress. As a result, another call | of "a atanas —_ ACT NOW!...While You Can Buy This Big, 
timulation, but | Luxurious Dodge at Today’s Low Prices! 
this project would be temporary. | also as a fac- | : ‘ al er 
Some felt the limitations under the | ; | ISE motorists everywherearesaving features Dodge gives you!...“Silenc 
law would make the count worthless. | e ae | Calmar Line Waaaue by buying now while Ride”... patented Floating Power engine 4 
Looking at it as a business man who | nenthe ws | Week! me they can get the big, luxurious Dodge mountings... Safety-Steel body... genuine 
Jos. P. Kennedy ee eekly service from at today’s low prices! See your Dodge hydraulic brakes, and many others! 
knows how to get the most out of | Kennedy has | BALTIMORE ond PHILADELPHIA dealer and learn how you, too, can save No wonder 142,525 people, by actual 
the money available, however, Mr. | been working to those ends with money by buying right now! count, have switched from other cars to 
Biggers said the planned registration | a vigor reminiscent of his service ~ Think of it! Just a few dollars more Dodge in the past year! No wonder more 
of the unemployed could be “of | as first Chairman of the Securi- LOS ANGELES than lowest-priced cars for this big Dodge! people buy Dodge cars than any other 
great value.” ti issi eS eee And then think of the sensational driving make, with the exception of the three 
ties and Exchange Commission. OAKLAND 
In view of his decision to under- | A hint that the task is more dif- ALAMEDA economy Dodge gives you! Ownersreport lowest-priced cars! 
take the task. Mr. Bi va? iain eee RICHMOND 18 to 24 miles per gallon of gas—up to See your Dodge dealer rightnow! Learn 
ask, . Biggers person- ficult was given last week with PORTLAND 20% less oil consumption—plus substan- how you, too, can switch to Dodge and 
ality and record aroused great | revelation that a Commission sur- SEATTLE tial savings on tires and general upkeep! save money not only on first cost, but u ot 
curiosity in the Capital during the | vey of the industry indicates few TACOMA In fact many owners, like Mr. and Mrs. every mile you drive! raantity pln will tr vel awe cracnt Vielbic one 
past week. Tnose who will share in | shippers may be financially able to Agents Jennings, pictured above, say Dodge costs test ig Your Prove Urately megan 
the responsibility felt reassured by do their part under the law. Some SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD. them no more in the long run than small, Your Dodge tometer 
a comment from the man himself. | of them object that requirements Pacific Coast competitive-make hea Hour, Columbia Netwerk, every Thursday, 9 te 10 
MOORE & McCORMACK, INC. Think, too, of the many extra-value 
7- PRICED 
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The Best Answer is This... 


to demonstrate that it can shave, day simple truths should convince you. 


HERB LEWIS, De- 
troit ice hockey 
star: “I go for 
Camels in a big 
way. After an ex- 
hausting game— 
extra periods and 
all—they give me 

a ‘lift.’” 


OTIS BARTON, 
underwater ex- 
plorer: “After a 
dive in the ‘bathy- 
sphere’—or any 
time I'm tired— 
I smoke a Camel. 
I get a ‘lift’ with 
a Camel.” 


LAWRENCE ELLIS—I and my brother-in-law have used it every day. This 
totals about 2520 shaves—cost me slightly above one-half cent for each shave. 


W. A. N.— My shaver has been used approximately 2733 times at an average cost 
of 6/10 of a cent. 


ED ERIKSEN—/ have now had over 1800 consecutive shaves. 
WILLIAM WN. LEAF...a daily user for the past five hundred shaves. 


CHARLES DIMMLING—Three of us used the Schick regularly—a grand total 
of 4600 shaves. This has been done without a single repair. 


WILLIAM.H. BIRO—Afr Christmas, 1932, was presented witha Schick. have 
a son who also uses it. figure this razor has done 3000 perfect shaves. = | | 
DAVID LEWIS—/ have used my Schick every day since 1932—more than 1500 

shaves. 

KENNETH C. MILLER—This morning I used mine for the 1319th time. 

E. D. MICHALKE—On Novernber 8, 1932, I bought one of your shavers. My 

brother also used it for two years, which means an average of 6 vears' use... 


AMEL’S use of choicer, costlier to- 
It will probably last indefinitely. 


baccos has been the subject of much 
discussion. The question has often been 
raised as to whether or not people could 
tell the differénce, 
The way smokers feel gives the an- 


to Camels. Put them to the severest test FE. : Sg 

—smoke them steadily, As you enjoy 
Camels, you'll realize how true it is that “J ss Mi 

there is no substitute for costlier tobaccos. 


DAVID SIMPSON—Today I have completed 1000 daily shaves with the Schick. 
D. A. TURNER—Shaved every day for three years (1095 times) without spend- 
ing a penny for repairs or replacements. 

SHIDELER H. HARPE—He and a squad of fifty-sorme men used his Schick for 
10 days while on flood duty. 


Year in and year out, Camel pays millions more 
for finer tobaccos. And smokers do appre- swer! Camels are the largest-selling cig- 
ciate the added pleasure this means to them! arette in America...or the world. 
ig IRENE SHER- CER. | If you are not a Camel smoker, per- 
|! WOOD, shopper: Pow haps you, too, would enjoy a cigarette 


“Noon-time is with a richer, cooler taste. Turn, then, 
one of my busiest 


times. That's why 
‘for digestion’s 
sake — smoke 
Camels’ means 80 
much to me.” 


ENJOY BENNY GOODMAN’S SWING 
BAND FOR A FULL HALF-HOUR! 


Tune in Benny's popular swingsters — hear his 
famous trio and quartette. Tuesdays — 8:30 pm 
F.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S§.T., 7:30 pm C.S.T., 
6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T.—WABC-CBS, 


Costlier Tobaccos in a Matchless Blend 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, MORE EXPEN- 
SIVE TOBACCOS— Turkish and Domestic. Skillful blend- 
ing brings out the full flavor of these choice tobaccos. 


Now when Mr. Bird and his son had 
3000 shaves from his Schick, he dropped 
it on a wash basin, broke it and sent it in 
for repairs. He was curious to know how 
much the cutter had worn. With the pre- 
cision instruments in our laboratory, we 
measured the cutter. It had worn barely 
one-thousandth of an inch and had metal 
enough left for thousands more shaves. 


brains and skill could make it. 

We do not know of any other shavet 
that duplicates or approaches these quali¢ 
ties. So that your investment in a Schick 
Shaver is a proved certainty, not an exper- 
imental hope. 

The Schick does pay for itself over and 
over again as many user witnesses testify. 


Go to an authorized dealer today 
Let him show you the Schick, tell you 


MRS. JOHN W. 
ROCKEFELLER, 
5R., society avia- 
trix: “I prefer 
Camels for steady 
smoking. I smoke 
asmanyasI please 
—they don’t get 
on my nerves.” 


How could shaving be 


more economical? 
The Schick was designed, not only to be 
the fastest, closest-shaving instrument in 
the world, but to last as long as human 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. 


how you can shave the toughest beard or 
the tenderest skin with NO BLADES, NO 
LATHER and no possibility of cutting or 
hurting yourself. 


Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco 


In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores 


_SCHICh 


SHAVER’ 


engineer: “I work in 
the face of danger. 
My sentiments are— 
‘I'd walk a mile for a 
Came!!’ Camels don’t 
frazzle my nerves.” 


MRS. VIN- 

CENT MURRAY, home- 
maker: “Believe me, I ap- 
preciate howmild Camels 
are!Camelsdon’thaveany 
‘cigaretty’ after-taste.” 


e 


RAY WINTERS, radio 
announcer: “Camels 
suit me! And that goes 
for my throat espe- 
cially. Can’t remem- 
ber when Camels ever 
scratched my throat.” 


~ 
| 
| 
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Goprright, 1987. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., ot: 
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rning News 


Cartoonist Homan in the Wilmington Mi 


It’s the Altitude 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The “Jittery” Stock Market 


2. Regulating The Nation's Trailers 


3. The Army and The CCC 


6¢ FITTERY” conditions in the stock market are be- 

lieved by 44 per cent of commenting news- 
papers to be the result of war scares Im the Far 
East and in the Mediterranean. Explanations by 
56 per cent of the press assume a combination of 
causes, including the increase of the national debt, 
a professional “bear” raid, a belief that prices of 
stocks have been too high, and uncertainty about 
.the fall trade. 

Most of the explanations are accompanied by the 
belief that the situation has en element of mys- 
tery, as a result of which it is held that the op- 
erations of traders on the Stock Exchange may 
have little standing as an index of business condi- 
tions. 

Incidental to the transactions in stocks, it is 
pointed out that Federal market regulstions and 
the handling of credit have to be considered in any 
analysis of the trading that has been recorded. 


Uniform Code For Trailers? 


LL commenting newspapers agree that present 
attempts being made to establish uniform 
trailer rules for groups of States are certain to be 
beneficial to the vublic and to provide valuable 
guidance for those who are using this form of 
transportation. 
The difficulties that have existed in the handling 
of the traffic, it is argued, have been ascribed to 
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JUSTICE BLACK AND THE KLAN: WHAT EDITORS SAY 


2) 


F Associate Justice Hugo L. Black holds 
membership in the Ku Klux Klan, it is de- 
clared by an overwhelming majority of the press 
to disqualify him for membership in the United 
States Supreme Court. A small minority of 
commenting newsnvapers indorses his record in 
the Senate and concedes that his fitness for the 
court would depend on future service and not 
upon the question of Klan membership. 

“If Mr. Justice Black was an honest member 
of the Klan in 1925", says the Cleveland News 
(Rep.), “he has prejudices which belong any- 
where but on the highest court of the land. If 
he just ‘went along’ as a politician who decided 
that success was better than moral conviction, 
then Mr. Roosevelt picked for our supreme 
bench the outstanding hypocrite in public life.” 


“To aman of driving ambition, as Mr. Justice 
Black is said to be”, according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “it may have seemed a 
little thing just to keep quiet about a minor 
matter in his past; but there are moments when 
the little thing is everything. Mr. Black may 
not yet have realized it.” 


“It is not a high crime or misdemeanor”, ad- 
vises the Detroit News (Ind.), “to belong to the 
Klan. But it surely ?s implicit in the tenets of 
this organization, rooted as they are in racial 
and religious bigotry, that no President know- 
ingly would consider one of its members for 
appointment to any judicial office.” 


“It is unthinkable”, 
states the St. Louis 
HIM FROM BENCH Globe-Democrat (Rep.), 
MAY BE LACKING “that a man who held a 
membership in that organization, who, accord- 
ing to the records now disclosed, held a highly 
honored place in it, and who is probably still 
a member, should be permitted to take his seat 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is apparently assumed by 
many that nothing can be done about it now, 
that it is a fact accomplished, and one for which 
there is no remedy in law or precedent.- But 
surely this is not true.” 


The Kansas City Star (Ind.) feels that “his 


‘MEANS TO BAR 


¥ 
Cartoonist 


Reform of the Judiciary 


Elderman in the Washington Post 


willingness to profit politically from Klan sup- 
port in the middle 20's is evidence of a type of 
mind that is out of place in the Supreme Court.” 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) agrees 
that “the bigotry and intolerance of a Klans- 
man have no place on that tribunal”. 


“It would be a small man indeed”, in the 
judgment of the Knoxville Journal (Ind.), “who, 
appointed as a Justice to serve for life, could 
be expected to maintain the partisan attitude”. 

The Richmond News Leader (Dem.). holds 
that “technically, his membership in the Klan 
will not disqualify him for the Supreme Court, 
nor will it lead to his resignation”. 

Defending any who have long since quit the 
Klan, the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 
adds: “It is another matter if an appointee to 
the Supreme Court still holds and prizes a life 
membership in the Klan, and if his appointment 
is made the rallying-point for a revival of Klan 
activities,” 

“Under these circumstances the country has 
the right to a clarification of Justice Black's 
present position in regard to the Klan and its 
ideas, and of President Roosevelt's attitude to- 


* ward the question. 


Justice Black says he has 
made no comments since being appointed and 
will make none. It is not a satisfactory posi- 
tion.” 


Recognizing the Sena- 
torial demands that the 
President call for resig- 
NOW SPOTLIGHTED nation the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.) asserts: “Mr. Roosevelt, 
who mishandled every phase of the Supreme 
Court matter, has got himself in deeper than 
ever. Why seek a reputation for always being 
quick on the trigger, if the discharge is to be 
from the breech and not from the muzzle?” 


WHOLE ISSUE 
OF THE COURT 


“If he is a Klansman he is morally disqualified 
for the bench”, maintains the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), and the News states: 


“It is too late for effective action short of 
resignation. Mr. Black has taken his oath as 
an Associate Justice, the President has no legal 
power to compel his resignation, the Senate can- 
not reconsider his confirmation, the Court can- 
not decline him his seat on this issue.” ~ 


“Some of his Senatorial colleagues”, avers the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “opposed his 
confirmation for other reasons. Because they 
felt that the executive’s choice for the court 
vacancy was most questionable, these members 
of the upper body of Congress insisted that 
the Senate Judiciary Committee make a serious 
inquiry into the qualifications of the nominee. 


“However, opponents of Senator Black re- 
ceived scant consideration. Their objections 
were brushed aside as inconsequential and the 
nomination confirmed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority.” 

“It is strange”, argues the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News (Dem.), “that a man who has been 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court 
by the President of the United States could per- 
mit his reputation to be so obviously smirched 
and not defend himself without a moment’s loss 
of time—if he can defend himself. 


“It is no excuse that the charges may be 
brought forward for political reasons. The jus- 
tice’s reputation and honor are at stake. That 
is the issue.” 

(For additional editorial comment see “The 
Question of the Week,” Page 11.) 


—— 
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Yeas 


LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Cartoonist Morris in the Independence Daily Reporter 
“Quiet, Please” 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. New Federal Reserve Policy 


2. Sale of Helium Abroad 


3. Crop Control Extension 


ATEST policy of the Federal Reserve Board to 
ease the money market by releasing 300 mil- 
lions of sterilized gold and resuming the open- 
market purchase of Government obligations is ap- 
proved by 42 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
but is criticized by 58 per cent of the press as un- 
warranted by business conditions. 


The operation is described as in the direction 
of “shooting the works and waiting for the break 
that in five years has failed to come.” 

Those who take a more optimistic view refer to 
the action as “a wise application of the power to 
manage the money market which is vested in the 
Reserve Board.” 


It is further stated that “reiease of the sterilized 
gold was expected, as it was not intended to im- 
pound it indefinitely.” 

It is called fairly consistent with the definite aim 
to control inflation and deflation. 


The Helium Export Law 


EGISLATION providing for the sale of helium 
to foreign countries is indorsed by 78 per cent 

of commenting newspapers as an American con- 
tribution to safety in air transportation, but is 
viewed with skepticism by 22 per cent of the press, 


THANK 
NO PIRATE SHIPS 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- + rests for drunken driving of the 300 po- Who Are the Millionaires? ernment. Response to the Roosevelt 
ment, and suggestion yA nears lice departments for actual prohibition Sir:—Who is the real millionaire? It plea is marked not by the exercise of 
is the man with good health—with a reason but by the exit of reason. Under 
ond thane 19 whine areas Sieve © 028; 1930, 23,799; 1931, 23,765; 1932, 18,- happy home—with a kind and loving the spell of the President the childish 
should so marked. Even 1908, wife—with a nice bunch of healthy kid- instincts of childish people and the ma- 
if initials only are to be printed, let- eee incomplete records show no dies—with a clean mind—a loyal mem- ture instincts of mature people well up 
ters must be signed and address righ ber of $ome church (it does not mat- to function without checks and _ bal- 
given. It is true that there has been an in- ter which—they are all good)—with a ances of reason. In the dim of fire- 
| 7 ee accident fatalities good trade, a good job, and a decent Side chat the simple-minded are en- 
Highways Safer Since Repeal? a » rf Sasemne consumption employer—living in a decent town, with couraged in the role of parasitic 
eae” I OR a an not alcohol consumption that de- kind neighbors—perhaps in a little home cuckoos, and the great-minded are en- 
ir:—Your se termines the traffic accident death rate. of his own—not too large, but } couraged in the role of sacrificing 
Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun drunken driving is evidentiy based on Th ae oii ge, bul iarge 
. _— ia AP ces e enormously increased gasoline con- enough—with a fat weekly envelope. parents to the cuckoos at the expense 
Well—Here’s Hoping” erroneous and prejudiced information sumption, coupled with the increased of their 
ping lavente ts Mater This is the only rich man. Don’t make progeny'’s and their own sur 
sponsored largely by ational Satety speed capacity of automobiles, accounts vival. 
any mistake about this. Success beyond G. A. N. 
ti ns as You por the increased trafic deaths. this brings increased care and respon- Cart ist Talburt for Scri H ad nN ers 
res 10 é y as artoonis alburt for Scripps-Howar ewspaper 
the fact that 20 States and scores of towns and | guoie the Council’ as saying: GEORGE W. EADS, sibilities. The selfish use of wealth eet You Nicht “ig rised ! ‘ 
cities have attempted to draw up regulations to “The influence of alcohol on traffic ac ee jn of brings nothing but misery, disappoint- Faith in the: President . : 
deal with the trailer problem, and no two sets of cidents has increased tremendously since Arlington, Va. tion of brew | PRS, ORS GUEST, Se Maen ee Sir:—I am 
ares er ains Knocks about our ; 

It is held that this is annoying to the operators Then you build up a pictogram in ; * * b ad . oo rete mga Se dear President. I think he is our saviour because of fear that the o- might be employed 
of the houses on wheels, aid has had the effect Which, without any qualification, you Urges Slowing Traffic Down ~ cate orgs phrern Peheende “ porci on earth. I believe in all he says and in wartime to the disadvantage of this country. 
of discouraging the growth of the industry. say: “Motor pceidenis Due 0 Drink- Sir:—There is only one way to elimi- pie csi ae a does for all our good. Those who approve of the helium law point to 

ing: 1933: 22943 dead and injured; nate aut ati 

It is further maintained that if the States are a national aw MRS. MARY SKELTON. the fact that the exported helium must be used in 
able to cooperate in agrecing upon ifor Redistributed Incom air routes which touch the United States, and that 

| 5t Celli} pon a an orm 47,828 dead and injured.... more than 25 miles per hour on high- e MS ribure e . x * * the restrictions are such that sustained hostile acts 
trailer code, there is some prospect that in the As one who collaborated in the dirce- ways, and not to exceed five to ten miles ‘Sir:-—We now are witnessing a re- ‘ae . ‘ f the need 
future great benefit will come from the probable | tion of the campaign to create public in the city limits. JAMES CHASE. birth to a fuller life and it is about time Likes to Get Both Sides during a war would be difficult because 0 
establishing of uniformity in the handling of all opinion to force repeal of the 18th Galena, Kans, . that all die-hards recognize that they Sir:—My favorite department is the of frequent refueling. ae 
motor traffic on the highways. Amendment, I wish to present the real x * * may hinder but cannot stop evolu- Question of the Week. By reading the Opposing arguments rest on the lack of stability 

facts of record bearing on this problem Secthe Lesene lo Wlehiens tion... . om varied opinions of qualified persons, I in international. agreements. 
of drunken driving... . If more of the profits were distrib- acquire a better insight into the ques- 
It is unfortunately true that some per- iil an re eager uted as wages and less as dividends the tion in discussion and then draw my 
© epe a man Ree y p strike center—labor’s laboratory, so to standard of living would go up and the own concluson 
Civilian VS Militar @ ‘ sons, indifferent to their own and the speak—I have learned many things , ; . 
. y i blic safety. will drive when drunk : total consumption increase. The profits, Even though I am a staunch supporter ° 
ee 2 Bi ct es gg bi about babor's attitude, about the State although smaller in percentage, would be of Roosevelt, I do not disapprove of WV hat Price Potato Control ? 
NLY 18 per cent of commenting newspapers “aa — and National Administrations’ attitude, reater in the gross, due to increased David L i inistrati 
dents. But the records show that there that turn me from a liberal. ready to g¢ awrences Administration 
agree with the Veterans of Foreign Wars who has been some improvement since re- | : y to g0 Standard of living and resultant con- editorials. There are always two sides t control in po- 
ado ted resolutio a long, long way that overdue social Sul ti d ever body would b } = EQUEST for Governmen crop p 
Pp ns proposing that the Civilian Con- peal. The records are also convincing | changes may be brought about, into a brings a tatoes which has been made by large growers 
servation Corps be made a reserve branch of the that the great body of American pe ra , 7 sty PY. +0 many fine points on his side. aveee Wh a 
Se people cautious conservative, wanting to be 
Army. It is the judgment of 82 per cent of the | have wisely accepted their responsibility shown that a thing is both oe ie and All great movements start in the minds EDWARD A. MICHALSKL | % [st By 35 per cent of a ak oa he 
press that the civilian organization should be kept | Under repeal, and that they are not in workable before I'll bite into it. Thank Of the people, but the human ming seems Une 
on the highways that misleadin ropa- . Sion e policy 

Favorable arguments are made by those who be- ganda makes them out to be. Hence Roosevelt and the New Deal. But Agrees With Editorials It is h ho comment favorably that 
lieve that the military influence is needed to de- Police departments of 300 cities, in- The ea as Gc cs the New Deal itself is the aspirations of Sir:—I believe that you are doing the fte ~ t eld by om "~ : Hsae ears a the 
velop discipline, and that such training leads to cluding practically all the larger cities ernor muffed t bet. TI . the people and is not original with any most valuable and level-headed piece of alter tests employ ° y “ 
national preparedness. have accurate records of arrests for mistakably menace’ rth the sd “a one man. L.JS. work that is being done by any paper farmers rebelled against control, the system is now 

Objectors fear that the move would be a step drunken driving for comparative prohi- Setting back true liberalism for many W. 
toward compulsory military training, which is, in bition and repeal periods. The combined years by their backing, and filling and x * * a he — — and fears and out with success. 
their opinion, not popular among American citizens. population of these cities is approxi- temporizing with men and measures rite a re Rapti egggnod Objectors feel that raising the price of potatoes 
It is also maintained that the great vaiue of the mately 40,000,000. These records, while when both vision and firmness required The Billy Sunday of Politics? digious work and the glorious owt artificially lessens the demgnd, so that the pro- 
Civilian Conservation Corps is in its program of | Se i ales opal ac- exactly the opposite course of action Sir:—What Billy Sunday represented ing which you are carrying on in be- ducers eventually would suffer while consumers 
education -and vocational trait ing. | Saas <Rag agy ato pine —_ __ which they pursued. AER. to American religion, Franklin Delano half of our nation. LANGDON QUINBY. would pay more for their supplies of a widely used 
‘velt represents to American Gov- Augusta, Me. commodity. | 
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IN THESE 


putes, said careful consideration 
would be given to the League invi- 


by other nations to tne Hull 14-point 
program for preserving peaceful in- 
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é Sa a of living up to treaty obligations and | Meanwhile, in face of the approval, | ternational re:ations, little Portugal, | “intellectual or sentimental adhe- 
. using pacific irethods to settle dis- | enthusiastic or perfunctory, given | neighbor of war-racked Spain, re- | sion” to idealistic programs when 


turned a critical rejoinder last week. | 
Limited and impractical in results is | 


confronting realistic facts in a con- 


The International Sea Patrol: 
Americas Act of Neutrality 


Result of Nyon Conference, 
The U. S. Embargo. The 
War on Two Fronts. 


HERE corsair galleys centuries 
ago stalked as their prey the 
merchant ships of Venice and of 
Spain, an armada of swift, gray 
naval destroyers last week began 
combing the blue Mediterranean, 
vigilantly on the lookout for stealthy 
sub-sea marauders that have been 
playing havoc with commerce there. 
Behind a vigorous pirate patrol 
policy nine European nations had 
swiftly lined up in a conference ses- 
sion at the little town of Nyon in 


Switzerland. Britain, France, Russia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, 


Yugoslavia and Egypt were repre- 
sented at the E-shaped table where 
the determination to stamp out the 
undersea raiders was agreed upon. 
Conspicuously absent from the meet- 


* “absolute parity” with any other 


ing were representatives of Ger- | 


many and Italy. 


INTO THE “ITALIAN LAKE” 

As pirate-hunting Brtish, French, 
Turkish and Greek warships steamed 
into the Mediterranean, regarded by 


the Fascists as an “Italian lake”, the | 


brows of beetle-browed Premier 
Mussolini at Rome contracted ina 
sterner than usual scowl. Had he 
committed a diplomatic blunder in 
keeping Italy away from Nyon, 
where she could have had a voice in 


power in the Mediterranian pirate- 
patrolling policy, or else not partic- 
pate at all. 

To Britain, France and the other 
cooperating nations, Italian stipu- 


lations and refusals appeared to be 


+ The order came just in time to in- 


tercept a China-bound consignment 
of bombing planes on the Govern- 
ment-owned steamer, “Wichita.” 
With the direct prohibition affect- 
ing only a small fraction of Ameri- 
can shipping engaged in the Ori- 
ental trade, the new order fell far 
Short of applying policies contem- 
plated in the Neutrality Act. Status 
of the question of applying that Act, 
it was announced, still remains un- 
changed, subject to determination 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE NATION’S “BOARD OF DIRECTORS” MEETS 


With the exception of Attorney General Cummings, the entire 
Cabinet met last week in special session with the President to con- 
sider the tense foreign situation and related domestic matters. 
Solicitor General Reed sat in the session for the Attorney General. 


Among the first to arrive were, left to right: 


Secretary of Com- 


merce Roper, Solicitor General Reed, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, Secretary of War Woodring and Secretary of State Hull. 


of little consequence. There was # by future developments. 


small prospect that the Nyon ar- 


shaping the arrangements drawn up | 


there? The conference as it turned 
out had brought Britain and France 
into closer mutual accord and pro- 


duced a heavy new concentration of | 


foreign naval power in the “Italian 
lake.” 

True, the nine Nyon powers of- 
fered Italy opportunity to join in 
patrol duty in the Tyrhenian sea, 
between the Italian peninsula and 
the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. 
But this was peremptorily rejected 
wth an Italian demand that she have 


NEW YORK’S GAYEST AND 


MOST GLAMOROUS ROOF 


Initiating the new season with spar- 
kling entertainment... Including 
MARY RAYE and NALDI, dance 
sensation of Manhattan... KENNETH 
DAVIDSON and THELMA KINGS- 
BURY, English champions, in badmin- 
ton bouts... The STROUD TWINS, 
with mischief and comedy. . . Sweet 
and swing rhythms by EMERY 
DEUTSCH and his orchestra. . .Tango- 
rhumba music by EDDIE LE BARON 
and his band...6:30 until 3 A. M. 
nightly, except Sundays... 
ervations, 


. For res-- 
telephone Clrcle 6-1400. 


rangements would be suspended or 
altered to please the Duce, who had 
passed up his chance to sit in when 
the plans were being made. 

Italian coolness toward the Nyon 
proceedings and abstention from 
them had been attributed not only 
to sympathies with the Spanish reb- 
els, whose cause was being aided by 
the submarine attacks, but also to 


suspected Italian participation in 


the submarine attacks. 


"AMERICA’S “NEUTRAL ACT” 


From ihe American standpoint, 
the week’s chief development in for- 
eign affairs was declaration of an 
embargo against shipment to China 


, and Japan of arms, ammunition and 


---— 


implements of war in Government- 
owned merchant ships and a warn- 


ing that privately-owned American | 


i 
| 
| 


ships would continue making such | 


shipments only at their own risk. 


| 


(For a 
more detailed article on this sub- 
ject, see Newsgram No. 1, Page 2.) 


INVITATION FROM LEAGUE 

From the League of Nations comes 
an invitation for the United States 
to take a more direct role in efforts 
to end the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Following an appeal of 
League representative, Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, for action on China’s ‘‘flag- 
rant aggressions,” the League Coun- 
cil gave its approval to a plan to re- 
vive the 23-Power Advisory Commit- 
tee on Sino-Japanese conflicts. 

This body was created when Japan 
,overran Manchuria in. 1931. On i° 
the United States had non-voting 
membership. A bid for the United 
States to renew its participation in 
the committee’s activities was for- 
warded from Geneva to Washington. 
Secretary of State Hull, who lately 
canvassed all the other nations to 
get them to subscribe to a program 


tation. 

At the time the advisory commit- 
tee was created. the United States 
was leading the protest movemen‘ 
against Japanese aggressions and 
invoking peace machinery of Amer- 
ican design—‘ne Kellogg War Out- 
lawry Pact and the Nine-Power 
Consultative Treaty—in a vain ef- 
fort to check the sweep of Japanese 
conquest in what has now become 
the puppet state of Manchukuo. 

Back of Chinese appeals at Ge- 
neva and atte nts to arraign Japan 
there as an aggressor nation were 
seen to lie possible. hopes of get- 
ting the League to invoke economic 
Sanctions, a policy which, as was 
demonstrated in Ethiopia, would 
lack much chance of effectiveness 
without American cooperation. 


BRAINS MEASURE 


[Continued on Page 17.] 


INCOMES 


It’s been my observation that people with | 


the most brains make the best incomes. 
Speaking generally, I believe that the half 


million people earning $5,000 and up are) 


way above the avcrage level of intelli- | 


gence. 


‘That is why we are deliberately editing 


THE DIGEST to appeal only to busy, 
brainy people. We'll never get mass cir- 


culation that way, but there is assurance 


that the 


half million readers of THE 


DIGEST are mostly in the big earning 


_class—or are headed that way. 


Cars, 


If I were advertising one of the better 
building material, bottled-in-bond 


liquor, electric razors, first-class transpor- 


tation, or anything else that could be af-. 


forded only by people of good income, it 


would interest me that THE DIGEST 


reached most of those who could buy what 


advertised—and 
China’s 


reached few who 


couldn't possibly buy it. 


As an advertising medium, THE DIGEST 
is not spectacular. I can't talk about mi'- 
lions of readers, blanket coverage, mass- 


acceptance or other forces important to | 


advertisers of products which all can buy. | 
My only claim is that the readers of THE | 


DIGEST have the money to buy what 
they want. 


ALBERT SHAW, JR., 
Publisher of 
Th 


view igest 


\ pans / 233 Fourth Avenue 
ye New York City 
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The machinery 
you need helps pay 
for itself 


when purchased under the 
C. |. T. Equipment Funding Plan 


O THE BUSINESS FIRM faced with the problem 
Ta replacing out-of-date machinery or interested 
in obtaining additional equipment, the various ways 
of financing the purchase deserve careful study. 


Under the C. I. T. Plan, the machinery or other 
equipment acquired makes operating economies pos- 
sible immediately, while the machinery helps pay for 
itself. The plan provides for fixed amortization over 
a period of several years during the early earning 
life of the equipment. 

The charge for financing the purchase of durable 
goods the C. I.T. way is the lowest generally available 
for such purposes. It is ‘less than the total cost of 
floating most small capital issues, and the whole 
Operation is much simpler. 


Let us tell you more about the C. I. T. Equipment 
Funding Plan before you conclude arrangements for 
the purchase of new equipment. Or, if you are a 
manufacturer of machinery or other equipment, it 
may be to your interest to suggest the C. I. T. Plan to 
your prospective customers. 


The booklet 
this ania program and compares it with other 


ive Ways to Buy Equipment” describes 


available methods of financing equipment. A cp) 
will be sent upon request. 


A steer products company purchased these hardening and drawing 
furnaces on a fixed amortization plan through C. I. T. 


A large middle-western brewing company purchased this compressor 
by using the C. I. T. Equipment Funding Plan. The charge for this 
service is the lowest generally available for similar financing. 


C.1.T. has Litied the purchase of dry milk machines similar to 
these shown here. Such equipment, under the C. 1. T, Plan, helps to 
pay its purchase price from the day it is installed, 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


A UNIT OF COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
Combined capital and surplus over $100,000,000 * One Park Avenue, New York City 


In 1 936, more t than 20, 000 purchasers in 150 different industries fund d the purchase of durable foods through 


... only Chesterfields give smokers that 
refreshing mildness and delightful aroma 
—that taste that smokers like ... 


...it’s because Chesterfield links together 
—blends and cross-blends—the finest aro- 
matic tobaccos from Turkey and Greece 
and the best mild ripe cigarette tobaccos 


2 from our own Sunny South— 


Coprright 1937 Enjoy Chesterfields THEY SATISFY 
M J y 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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Citizens 
Information 
For Tourists 
On Nation's Attractions 


| OW may anyone at home or abroad obtain this 
Government's cooperation in planning tours 
of the United States? 

The Interior Department maintains an informa- 
tion service on every phase of travel and transpor- 
tation. All inquiries should be addressed to The 
United States Tourist Bureau, 45 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Government rates tourist travel as the 
country’s third ranking industry. The national 
parks, with their millions of visitors annually, have 
drawn travel from all over the world. Now, through 
the new Bureau, established last February, the Gov- 
er:ment is expanding plans to stimulate American 
travel and to direct tourist activities into broader 
channels by serving the public with full information 
about recreation possibilities all over the nation. 

The Bureau is a clearing house for travel data 
from Federal, State and private agencies. It not 
only lists the recreation facilities of the entire 
country but it also keeps current a calendar giving 
dates and highlights of all important public events 
in the United States and its possessions. 

The Government is encouraging cooperation by 
the press, radio and motion pictures, and by lec- 
tures and window displays and exposition exhibits 
for expansion of its objectives. WPA writers, ed- 
itors and artists have been assigned to prepare the 
Bureau's posters and other literature. Brochures, 
travelogues and other literature later will be sup- 
plied in foreign languages. 


Coast Guard Posts Open 
To Selected Young Men 


ps a Coast Guard career open to any young man? 


The Governmen: maintains at New London, 
Conn., an academy for training youth for com- 
missions in the Coast Guard. For entrance to the 
academy there is a nation-wide competitive exami- 
nation in June of each year, open to candidates 
who are able to meet the prescribed standards. 

The mental requirements for admission to the 
academy are in general like those required for ad- 
mission to any high-grade engineering college. 
Physical requirements are exacting to meet the 
service demands for exceptional vigor and stamina. 
In addition, each candidate for the academy is per- 
sonally interviewed as to adaptability to the serv- 
ice, appearance, athletic ability, leadership and 
other. outstanding qualifications. 

Final standing, for entrance, -is determined by 
averaging marks in English, mathematics and gen- 
eral adaptability. Appointments to the academy 
are offered to those standing highest in all these 
requirements, and the new!y-appointed class re- 
ports at the academy about Aug. 1. 


—_ 


How Citizens May Form 
Savings-Loan Association 


HO may organize Federal savings and loan as- 

sociations and how do they benefit home owners 
and investors? 

Any responsible citizen of good character may 
organize such associations, under Federal charters, 
subject to the test of confidential investigation 
of the personal and financial history of each in- 
dividual applying. The investigation is made by 
agents of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

FHLBB says these associations are “designed to 
serve the average American home owner” and “the 
record shows it is possible to lower home financing 
charges to the borrower and at the same time to 
assure the investor of a reasonable and adequate 
return on his investment,” through the activities of 
these associations. 

Federal savings and loan associations are mutual 
institutions, under private management but Gov- 
ernment supervision, to provide flexible investment 
funds and convenient loan reductions to their 
members. Every one of the associations must be- 
come a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System in order to have access to short-term and 
long-term funds in emergencies and to supply 
ample home mortgage credit in its community. 


Federal Aid in Setting Up 
Electric Power Systems 


OW may a group of citizens in any rural com- 
munity get the Federal Government’s aid in set- 
ting up an electric power system? 


One should get enough others interested to hold 
a community or neighborhood meeting to canvass 
interest in the idea and ascertain how many peco- 
ple want clectricity. To be successful in bringing 
about Government financing. there must be not less 
than 150 prospective customers, with at least 50 
miles of lines. 

If the neighborhood meeting produces popular 
interest, a letter of application, with a showing of 
this minimum of customer commitments and with 
other data, should be forwarded to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, Washington, D. C. 

The application should be accompanied by a 
rough map showing the roads and the location of 
each farm or property in the area involved where 
the current is wanted. The application also should 
show whether there are any existing power lines 
in the vicinity or whether the purpose of the com- 
munity power system is an exceptional one, such as 
aid on irrigation farms, for example. 
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DAY—THE PRESIDENT ACTS 


PROBLEMS OF THE 


ASHINGTON is still the nerve center of the nation. When major 
problems begin to press into the consciousness of the country; 

when warfare striking on two widely separated European fronts begins 
to affect the interests of the American people; when domestic matters 
of money, labor, farm and legislation press for action—the President 
finds §t wise tc curtail his needed vacation and hurry back to the 
Capital where his lieutenants can find him more accessible, where 


the checkerboard of foreign and national strategy can be played move 


for move. Photo shows President with recent vacation associates. 


HEP President and his exchequer aides watch the effect of shifting 
three hundred millions of dollars of inactive gold into the gov- 


ernment’s working balance to help avert a money squeeze in financial 


centers. The reaction in the stock and bond markets was quick. The 
day the new policy was announced United States Government obliga- 
tions were buoyed but prices of other securities dropped two to ten 
points, selling orders rushing in, the New York Stock Exchange re- 
cording its heaviest turnover in six months. Photo shows the New 
York Curb Exchange, the country’s second largest securities exchange. 


 eenaheeenies ROOSEVELT has power under the neutrality act to 

declare any commodity a war munition and that raises the ques- 
tion whether there should be an embargo on cotton shipments to Japan 
and China. The administration moves slow in deliberating on this 
problem, for ten million Americans are dependent upon cotton for a 
livelihood and millions of other people are affected by the cotton mar- 
ket and cotton prices. Cotton is used in munitions manufacture. What 
shall the administration do about it is a live question. Picture shows 
a cotton-picking scene in Georgia. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT maintains close ratations with both 
sides in the jurisdictional dispute between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the CIO. He confers with them and has his regular 


consultations with Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. One problem 
on his return was to pick a successor te Edward F. McGrady, who 


resigned as Assistant Secretary of Labor. A candidate was Robert J. 
Watt, Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor. Do both 
sides approve of him? Photo shows President Green, A. F. of L. (left), 
Secretary Perkins (center) and Presiden: Lewis, CIO (right). 


HE President keeps in touch with financial conditions. The life- 
blood of American business is steady flow of credit in the money 
arteries. The President confers with Secretary Morgenthau and the 
latter counsels with the Reserve Board. A credit-easing program 
springs into action—open market purchasing of government securi- 
ties; transfer of frozen gold assets into the Treasury’s working bal- 
ance. Left to right: Federal Reserve Governor Eccles; Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury Magill; Secretary Morgenthau; Treasury’s Gen- 
eral Counsel Oliphant; retiring Chairman Landis, of SEC. 


EXTRA se session or no extra peenien? Ay, that’s the rub for the Pres- 

ident. He is still weighing the. question. Farm leaders want 
an extra session; Congress leaders do not. Proponents warn the Pres- 
ident that unless there is an extra session the 1938 regular session will 
run into midsummer in the heat of a by-election campaign year. Main 
subjects would be a general farm bill, wage and hour legislation, and 
taxes, The President says he has not made up his mind. Photo shows 
the President addressing a recent joint session. In the rostrum, Vice 
President Garner (right); Speaker Bankhead (left.) 


FROM th he corn belt, wheat regions, all in the na- 

tion’s bread-basket areas, farm leaders are appealing to the Presi- 
dent to help expedite a general farm measure in Congress. Agrarian 
blocs, urging the President to call an extra session for the purpose, 
point to bumper crops and the prices in corn and other commodities. 
Mr. Raosevelt is studying the problem and counseling with farm rep- 
resentatives, 118 of whose leaders were in conference with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration in Washington last week. The 
above is a typical scene in the corn belt. 
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A PROBLEM of major ae in its political repercussions put 

up to President Roosevelt last week was what to do, if anything, 
about the charges of KKK membership of Associate Justice Hugo L. 
Black, lately Senator from Alabama. Mr. Black, being in another 
branch of the Government, is removable only by impeachment. If the 
charges are-true, shall the President try to persuade him to resign 
to make way for the appointment of some other man to the bench? 
The President is non-committal. Photo of Justice Black above. 


Photos—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


Do you 


know 
that- 


ORE than 250,000 celebrations were held 
throughout the country to signalize the 150th 
birthday of the Constitution, according to the estie 
mate of Rep. Sol Bloom (Dem.). of New York, di- 
rector of the Constitution Sesquicentennial. 


xk 


REDICTION that even Cabinet officers may some 

day be drawn from civil service lists is made by 
Samuel H. Ordway, newly appointed Republican 
member of the Civil Service Commission. 


“pseudo-scientific divining instrument as @ 

means to locate subterranean oil deposits, de- 
scribed in the evidence as a ‘doodle bug,” has fallen 
under Uncle Sam’s official disfavor. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission has issued a stop order 
suspending effectiveness of a North Dakota oil core 
poration’s registration statement because its prose 
pectus based reliance upon the “doodle-bug” device 
as an oil-finder. 


Ff 


UGUST living costs were a tenth of a per cent 
higher than in July this year, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board’s monthly survey in- 
dicates. This was 4 per cent higher than in August 
a year ago and 24 per cent higher than the lowest 
depression level of 1933—but still 12 per cent lower 
than the boom month of August, 1929. All living 
cost items except food rose last month. 


HE amusement industry in the United States, 
now constituting a odillion-dollar business, 
promises to expand still further because of returned 
prosperity and shorter working hours that afford 
more leisure, according to “The Index” of the New 
York Trust Company. Interna] Revenue receipts on 
theater and other admissions showed, for the 1936 
fiscal year, an increase of 11 per cent over the 
previous year, and radio sales were up 40 per cent. 
x * 

a combat a “growing preiudice” against em- 
ployment of persons move than 40 years old, 

the Foundation for Americans of Mature Age, Inc., 
announces the inauguration of a campaign against 
“the tremendous and tragic waste” resulting from 
“discarding the experience and training of mat- 
turity.” Mrs. Agatha D. Ward, of Washington, D. C., 
as spokesman for the Foundation in a statement 
announcing its program voices belief that increasing 
reluctance of empioyers to hire workers past 40 
has resulted partly from “such well-intentioned 


legislation as workmen's compensation and social 
security measures.” 


x * 


EXT to food, Pacific States small-town folk spen# 
more on automobiles than for any other item 
of living expense, a study by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture dis- 
closes. Eighty-eight per cent of families in that 
region with an income of $750 or more owned auto- 
mobiles. Comparatively, a similar analysis of vil< 
lages in the Southeast showed less spent on auto- 
mobiles and more for food, clothing, housing, etc. 


“grpere in New York State are still complaining 
of incursions of the white man. Survivors of the 
once mighty Iroquois tribes have lodged complaints 
in Washington against alleged encroachments on 
Iroquois lands in six New York Indian reservations. 
In response to their pleas, the Federal Land Office 
is sending surveying parties out to replot and ex- 
actly mark out the reservation boundaries. 


XECUTIVE budget-balancing efforts are made 
more difficult by the fact, revealed by a Treas- 
ury checkup, that the last session of Congress au- 
thorized about a quarter billion more of expendi- 
tures that were contemplated in the January and 
April budget forecasts. 


ETURNING prosperity is being reflected in a 

pick-up in the volume of new life insurance 
policies issued. The amount of new insurance writ- 
ten during the first eight months of this year was 
7.2 per cent greater than for the similar 1936 period, 
according to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce by the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The August gain ove: August, 1936, was 
5.2 per cent. 


* 


N®* YORK CITY in the last eight years has 
added nearly 50 square miles of new park 
areas to its public recreational facilities. 


NNUALLY the Bureau of Fisheries turns loose 
thousands of fish with metal tag attached 
reading, “Reward—Return to the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washington, D. C.” To enable the Bureau toa 
learn more about fish habits, Government pays 25 
cents for return of the tag, and from 50 cents to $1 
for additional information regarding whereabouts 
and condition of the tagged fish when caught. Dis- 
couraging results in non-return of a large propor- 
tion of the tags has led to discovery that many 
fishermen, instead of claiming the modest rewards 
offered, are preferring to convert the tags into cuff 
links, which in form they greatly resemble. 


SERIOUS oversupply of deer, too numerous for 

their available food supply, is reported in a 
number of States by the United States Biological] 
Survey. “The deer are virtually eating themselves 
out of house and home in Pennsylvania, Idaho 
Arizona, Oregon and California,” declares Dr. W. B 
Bell, chief of the Survey. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


He 


The Philadelphia Record, 


A Democratic Newspaper and con- 
sistent supporter of the Adminis- 


tration, 
answers: 
‘JUSTICE BLACK SHOULD RESIGN’ 


HE President made a grievous 
mistake in nominating Senator 
Black for the Supreme Court. 

It can no longer be doubted that 
‘Justice Black was a member of the 
Klu Klux Klan, one of the most 
vicious, anti-social, and un-Ameri- 
can organizations ever to exist in 
this country. 
his !iberal supperters can only be 


ment by the resignation of Mr 
Black. If he will not resign volun- 


tarily, then the President should in- | 


sist that he step down. 

As a United States Senaor, Mr. 
Black has a magnificent record of 
‘progressivism. He has been an out- 
standing liberal, frequently spon- 
soring legislation more advanced 
than the President’s own program. 
Yet, such a fine legislative record 
cannot overcome the blot of Kian 
membership. 

Those of us who fought the Klan 
in the ’20’s vividiy recall it for what 
it was: a bigoted gang of hidebounc 


The President and | 


| ACK in the days when the In- 
relieved of their grave embarrass- | B 


+ himself, as he tours 


| 


Europe. 

won’t deny it, he won’t admit it, he 

won’t talk. He would laugh it off. 
It is no joke on this side of the 


Atlantic. It is one of the great trag- | | 


edies of American politics. 
(Full text of an editorial, Septem- 
ber 15.) 


Washington Daily News, 
A Scripps - Howard Newspaper, 


Compaign Supporter of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, 


answers: 


‘ABOUT HUGO BLACK’ 


visible Empire of the Ku Klux 


_ Kian really amounted to something 
this newspaper was one of a group 


hoodlums, with a fair sprinkling of | 


pseudo-respectable citizens who gave 
it a certain “tone.” It fomented ra- 
cial and religious hatreds. It tried 
to nullify the rights of freedom of 
worship and of assemblage guaran- 
teed by our Constitution—the same 
Constitution that Supreme Court 
Justices must interpret. 

That the Klan did not succeed 
was due to the deep tradition of 
democracy in America, which caused 
the public to revolt, to stamp it out 
by popular opinion set in force by 
men of ideals and courage. 


“NO EXCUSE FOR HIM” 


The riff-raff who joined the Klan | 
evidence that the new associate 


| justice was at one time a member 


in tnose days might be pardoned. 
They didn’t knew any better. But 
Hugo Black, 


in the early ’20’s, was | 


an intelligent man with a back- | 


ground. He must have recognized 
the dangers to democracy inherent 
in such an order. He must have 
known that the moment he enrolled 
in the Klan the word would go out 
throvgh secret, devious channels; 
that his name would give an air of 
respectability to gangs of masked 
thugs; that he would immediately 
become a force cn the side of dark- 
ness; that he would help to spread 
intolerance anc hatred 
throughout his State. There is no 
excuse for him. 

It may have been politically ex- 
pedient; it may have been that Mr. 
Black’s career in the public service 
would have died aborning had he 
not won Klan support. But other 
Southerners were courageous enough 
to fight the Klan and take the po- 
litical consequences. Senator Un- 
derwood was an outstanding ex- 


ample. He sacrificed a seat in the 
Senate rather than kow-tow to 
Kluxers. There were others. 


All politicians—even our greatest 
statesmen—must sometimes com- 
promise in order to make any prog- 
ress at all. Yet, there are certain 


- fundamental princi | j 
principles which can _ as great or greater than the disease 


never be compromised—no matter 
what the cost. 
Hugo Black traded a fundamental 
principle for political preferment. It 
was far too high a price. 


RESIGNATION DEMANDED 
It may be that Mr. Black sincerely 


| fought the organization 


that fought it—fought it to a finish 
—the finish, in fact, of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


In some of the communities in | 


which Scripps-Howard newspapers 
carried on that fight, it wasn’t any 
fun. It wasnt like fighting the 
Kian at long range, like fighting it 
in New York, for instance, where 
there wasn’t any Klan. It was 
fighting the Klan on its own ground, 
‘in such States as Indiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Alabama, where 


the Klan for the time being domi- 


nated politics and business. It is 
baring no secret to state that these 
newspapers took considerable pun- 
ishment in the course of that long 
battle—the same sort of punish- 
ment we took at another period in a 
similar war on prohibition in the 
States where prohibitionists con- 
trolled affairs. 

We do not believe in the Klan’s 
cock-eyed conception of civic vir- 
tue now any more than we did then. 
At the same time we do not feel any 
impulse to join the journalistic and 
demagogic pack now turning itself 
loose on the latest addition to the 
United States Supreme Court, Hugo 
L. Black, of Alabama, because of 


of that now defunct organization. 


MEMBERS “MISGUIDED” 


Even in the days of the Klan’s 
power we were able to make dis- 
tinctions. The Klan idea was not 
only childish, but dangerous. The 
profiteering organizers of the Klan 
were a reckless crew that had to be 
booted out of public affairs. But the 
members of the Klan, in the mass, 
were just a lot of American citizens, 
misguided beyond question, but fol- 
lowing their own notion of good 
citizenship. You couldn’t indict 
them, any more than you could in- 
dict a whole people—which in some 
sections they came pretty near be- 
ing. (The very newspaper that 
in some 


_ cities never knew, for example, how 


| many members of its 


regrets the Klan interlude in his | 


earlier political life. It may be that 

_ he had determined to devate the rest 
of his time to constructive states- 
manship and help for the underdog. 
It may be that his exit from the 
Court would be a great loss to lib- 
eralism. Nevertheless, the precedent 
of a Klansman on the Court is so 
pernicious, so dangerous, that Mr. 
Black must resign regardless of the 

‘ personal or political effect. 

The President may be partially 
excused for his mistake in nominat- 
ing Senator Black for the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Roosevelt, cognizant of 
the Senator’s 11-year record of pro- 
gressivism, may have believed that 
so outstanding a liberal could never 
have been a member of so thor- 
Ougnly reactionary an organization 
as the Klan. To have asked him the 

direct question might have been as 
embarrassing as to query a notable 
church worker about underworld 
connections. But the President 
should have made certain. It was 
‘possible to learn the truth. 

,. There is valid excuse for the ac- 
tion of the Senate in confirming Mr. 
Black. Though the Senator did not 
issue a public statement denying his 
Klan membership, he reputedly ip- 
formed several of his colleagues pri- 
vately that the rumors were false. 
Men like La Follette, Guffey, Wag- 
ner, Borah, defended him—because 
they accepted his word. 


_ bama. 
_ Associate Justice of the 


Now come proofs which can hardly | 


be doubted. Now comes an airy 
wave of the hand from the Justice, 


own staff, 
editorial, business, mechanical, 
might be dues-paying members of 
the secret outfit.) 


For there was a reason for a 
Klan. Rotten politics, politics con- 
trolled by business and other forces 
too strong for the little man of the 
community to combat. A situation 
existed that cried for drastic remedy 
and, as so often happens, the drastic 
remedy undertaken contained evils 


it was sought to cure. However, 
there were plenty of good men and 
true that failed to see this at the 
time, men whose devotion to the 
public welfare could not be doubted. 
Of course, if the present “charges” 
against him are proved, apparently 
Hugo L.- Black was one. 


Black became a _ Senator, it is 
said, because he followed the politi- 
cal majority of his State into the 
ranks of the Klan. Actually, how- 
ever, he was elected to the Senate 
because of his public record in Ala- 
And he has now become an 
Supreme 
Court because of his record in the 
United States Senate. That record 
on the whole undeniably is a good 
one. . 


GOOD RECORD EXPECTED 


Htgo Black is not the man we 
would have picked above all others 
for a place on the nation’s highest 
court—and we said so at the time 
of his appointment. Nevertheless 
he was appointed, and he was con- 
firmed—confirmed by a 63 to 16 
vote of Senators who were well 
equipped to pass on his qualifica- 
tions. And he is now a member of 
the Supreme Court. 


The only thing that could dis- 
qualify him now would be a bad 
record on the bench. We do not be- 
lieve he will make such a record. 
We believe, instead, that he will 
make a record of real public service. 


If his behavior on the bench 
should be bad he can be removed. 
The Constitution provides the 
means. Meantime we would like to 
see those newspapers and politicians 
who held their breath so easily in 
the days when the Klan really 
menaced American liberties do a 


little of the same now. We'd like to | 


. Alliance. 


the court? 


nation? 


charges against him? 


or the Justice Department? 


The press of the nation has displayed a vital interest in the 
subject and in its discussion has raised the following questions: | 
Should Klan membership bar Justice Black from serving on | 


Did President Roosevelt know of the alleged connection with 
the Klan, and if not should he demand Justice Black’s resig- 


Should Justice Black remain silent or answer immediately the 


Answers are given in editorial views presented herewith: 


see them pipe down and give the + 
new Justice a chance to demonstrate _ liberals objected to the court-pack- 


his stuff. (Full text of an editorial, 
September 14). 


XCERPTS from a later editorial 
appearing in the Washingtov 


Baily News, Sept. 16.) 


“More About Black” 
E are still just a bit more amused 
than excited about the Black- 
Klan incident—especially as it per- 
tains to some cf our fellow liberals 
in political and journalistic circles. 
The Black-Klan incident strikes 
us as being blackest for the Presi- 
dent and the die-hard supporters of 
his court-packing plan. It also 
strikes us that the suddenly aroused 
indignation of scme of those who 
voted for Black’s confirmation and 
of some of those who threw up their 
editorial hands in jubilation is 
slightly ridiculcus. 
Had they given more considera- 
tion to the cause they might have 


suffered less agony from the effect. 


| 


if 


charges that Associate Justice Hugo L. Black, 

of the Supreme Court of the United States, is a member of 

the Ku Klux Klan, with an honorary life membership, raises 
issues whose solution becomes the Question of the Week. 

The charges were made in a series of articles copyrighted by 

the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and the North American Newspaper 


Upon whose shoulders rested the responsibility of investigat- 
ing Justice Black’s former connections, the President, Congress 


From the first, many sincere 


ing plan on the grounds that the 


method employed made certain that 


the mental attitude rather than 
judicial qualifications would deter- 
mine selections. There was also 
well-grounded objection from liberal 
quarters to a confirmation jammed 
through the Serate without the cus- 
tomary scrutiny of the character, 
personality and antecedents of the 
man being considered for a place 
on the highest ccurt of the land.... 


If the matter of Mr. Justice 
Black’s obligation and political debt 
to the brigade of bigotry was of no 
importance to the President before 
the Senate’s confirmation, what has 
made it so important now? The 
answer is simple. The President’s 
victory in forcing Black’s confirma- 
tion through a hot and harassed 
Senate has proved one of the quick- 


_ est returning, boomerangs of his po- 


| litical career. 


The result has demonstrated to 


‘# the public more clearly than all the 


arguments, our own included, hurled 
at the court-packing plan, that the 
President’s attempt to remodel the 
Supreme Court into a body sub- 
servient to his wil’ and theories was 
the major bungle of a great Presi- 
dent and an astute politician. ... 

If, as has beer rumored, the Pregi- 
dent still entertains any thought of 
reviving the court issue which made 
a farce of the last session of Con- 
gress “Black week” should give him 
pause. 


| Westbrook Pegler, 


Noted Syndicate Writer, 


answers: 


“JUSTICE BLACK”’ 


ARDON me, friends, while I bust 

a few rivs laughing at our 
earnest, intellectual pals over there 
on the left, the ideology blokes who 
dusted off a spot on the floor and 
threw themselves a fit of jubilation 
over the appojntment of Hugo Black 
to the United States Supreme Court 
as a great progressive victory. ... 

Hugo was going to liberalize the 
Big Court. Hugo had a broad mind 
and great intelligence, and it was 
a dirty outrage, by and large, that 
a little passel of willful traitors to 
the mandate of the last election 
made it impossible for Mr. Roose- 
velt to turn over five more rocks 
and discover five more like him to 
outvote the ornery old reactionaries 
left over from the dark and ignorant 
past.... 

If he was a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan, pledged by an oath 
elaborated from the bloodcurdling 
vows that little boys take on join- 
ing the Secret Six in a cave to 
persecute minorities for religious 
and racial reasons, he is still the 
great progressive that he was a 
few weeks ago and does the man- 
date wash away the bigotry? 


True, that would have been ten 
years ago, but Hugo was no child 


SHOULD AFFILIATION WITH KLAN BAR 
JUSTICE BLACK FROM COURT SERVICE? 


+ even then, and the character that 4 and mentality of the great progres 


| DDITIONAL 


was capable of joining such a con- 
spiracy againet the rights of other 
citizens, if Hugo did join, was set 
and hardened beyond change. And, 
granting that if he did join the Klan 
it was done only as a political ruse, 
how do you like having a man on 
the highest court in the country 
who was capab!e of taking the Ku 
Klux oath, with all its talk of God, 
in a spirit of expediency, just to win 
a lousy political job? 

If 2 man can take one oath with 
his fingers crossed might it not be 
wise precaution to make him keep 
his hands in plain sight when he 
takes another to uphold the Con- 
stitution and administer justice im- 
partially, and did anyone see to that 
when Hugo was sworn into the 
COURT? «+. 

But I am thinking of the juvenile 
nonsense of which the great progres- 
sive Justice was a party, if he did 
join the Ku Klux Klan, and the em- 
barrassment of our somber ani 
throaty pals over on the left as they 
refresh their memory of the Ku Klux 
jargon. 

If their great progressive was a 
Kluxer, then he moved in a set 
which believes in imperial wizards, 
grand dragons, great titans, exalted 
cyclopses, grand klaliffs, imperial 
klonvokations, kludds, kladds, klea- 
gles, kKloreros and kleepers—a mess 
of nonsense so preposterous and silly 
that no mature person can recite 
or even read it in cold print without 
an inward crawling and a blush that 
anyone beyond Mother Goose could 
give if a thought, much less take it 
seriously. 

Is this the gauge of the character 


editorial com- 

ments on Justice Black’s al- 
leged connection with the Ku Klux 
Klan will be found in “What the 


Press of the Nation Thinks About 


on Page 6. 


What the Government is Doing,” | 


sive Justice who is going to liberal- 


ize the court? If it isn’t, Hugo Black 
owes it to all of us, and especially 
to his troubled little friends who 
thought he was the man the mane 
date called for, te deny it all for a 
dirty lie and then prove up. 

Say it ain’t sc, Hugo, say it ain't 
so! (Excerpts from the Washing- 
ton Post Sept. 16.) 


The New York Times, 


A Democratic Newspaper, 


answers: 
“THE PRESIDENT AND MR. BLACK” 


ESIDENT Roosevelt has ex- 

pressed the opinion that until 
Mr. Justice Black returns from 
Europe “there is no further com- 
ment to be made” concerning his 
alleged affiliation with the Ku Klux 
Klan. This implies that an official 
inquiry will then be made: It should 
have been made five weeks ago—~ 
before Mr. Black’s name was sent to 
the Senate; in any case, before his 
nomination was confirmed. 

If the present allegation stands, 
and if it is true that a man whose 
name is tarnished with Klan mem- 
bership has been placed on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Senate and the 
President will share responsibility 
for the loss of prestige which the 
court will suffer. The Senate, 
choosing to function as a social club 
rather than a deliberative assembly, 
disregarded a plain duty when it re- 
fused by roll-call vote to send Mr, 
Black’s nomination back to commit- 
tee for the purpose of investigating 
his alleged Klan affiliation. 


INQUIRIES NOT MADE 

As for the President: He specific- 
ally stated at his press conference 
on Tuesday that he had no infor- 
mation about 2 Klan connection be- 
fore Mr. Black was nominated, and 
no one will do Mr. Roosevelt the in- 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
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National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


Old Overholt has won its repu- 
tation on a taste that’s different as 


day and night. 


And so many people like that 
taste, this great straight rye is the 
fastest-selling U. S. bottled in 
bond whiskey. 
You'll find it so sturdy, full- 
bodied and mellow you can use 


less of it 1n a drink and still not 
dim its robust flavor. 


Try Old Overholt. Once you 


learn you never forget. 
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REGISTRATION APPUIED FOR U. S&S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Week 


Contest of unions. 
NLRB complex 
Strikes by minority groups. 


Ruling of 


in case. 


F ALL the questions that come before the Labor Board to de- 
Q cide. one of the most vexed is that which relates to the ap- 
propriate unit for which a single bargaining agent should act. 

Should, for instance, all employes of plant or of a company 
have a single spokesman or should workers belonging to a single 
craft within the plant be formed into a constituency separate from. 
the other employes and permitted to have its own separate bar- 


gaining agent? 


In a decision handed down last week by the Labor Board, the 
principle on which this question should be decided was set forth 
and set forth the more clearly because the situation to which it 
was applied was an exceptionally complicated one. 

This decision affected the employes of the Greyhound Bus Lines, 
an integrated transportation system from the operating point of 


view but a highly complex one from a labor point of view. 


sists of a maze of companies, affili- 
ated or interiocked, so that em- 
ployes deal with a considerable 
number of employers. 

The principle established by the 
Board as appiying to the instant 
case was: “Where the considera- 
tions that determine these questions 
are evenly balenced, the decisive 
factor is the desire of the men 
themselves.” 


THE CASE IN POINT 

The circumstances were these as 
applying to. the Atlantic Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., selected here as an ex- 
ample: 

A local union, reorganized and in- 
corporated after its predecessor had 
been disestablished as a company 
union, claimed to represent all em- 
ployes, comprising bus drivers, main- 
tenance men (chiefly garage me- 
chanics) and traffic and clerical 
workers. In the first two classifica- 
tions, the locai union (Interstate 


Motor Transportation Employes 
Union, Inc.) was opposed by other 
unions. For the support of the bus 


drivers a rival bid was made by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
which in 1933 had altered its con- 
Stitution to admit bus drivers as 
members. For the maintenance 
men, the International Machinists 
Association (A. F. of L.) opposed the 
claims of the local union, which, 
however, was unopposed among the 
trafic and clerical workers. 

The Brotherhood and the Ma- 
chinists union both argued that the 
bus drivers and the maintenance 
men should have separate repre- 
sentation because they had differ- 
ent problems, different pay bases, 
and different skills. 


Arguments of the local union, fa- 
voring representation of all workers 
in one unt, were that the duties of 
all three classes of employes of over- 
lapped substantially and that if one 
group struck the other would cease 
work also. Both sides pointed to 
precedents supporting their own 
points of view based on accepied 
practice. 


WHAT BOARD RULED 
The Board ruied that there was 
merit in both contentions and left 
determinaion to the employes in this 
fashion: 

In an election ordered, the bus 
drivers were to decide between the 
Brotherhood and the local union; 
the maintenance men were to choose 
either the Machinists union or the 
local union; the others were to bal- 
lot for or against the local union. 
If the local unior won all elections, 
the entire force would bargain 
through it. But if either or both of 
the other unions won the elections 
among the bus drivers and main- 
tenance men, then the employes 
would be divided into two or more 
units for bargaining purposes. 

x * 


When Minority Union 


Insists on Bargaining 

HEN a minoriy union insists on 

bargaining in defiance of a ma- 
jority union anc backs up its in- 
sistence by a Strike, the result may 
be similar to that which arose last 
week in the plant of the Spicer 
Manufacturing Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, maker of automobile parts. 

The history of the dispute goes 
back to last February, when a local 
of the United Automobile Workers 
petitioned the Labor Board to be 
made sole bargaining agent for the 
employees. The Board’s regional di- 
rector brought about an agreement 
without formal hearings under 
which the company consented to an 
election and both the U. A. W. and 
the Mechanics Educationa! Society 
of America, a rival union, stipulated 
that they would abide by the re- 
sults of the election, the choice of 
the majority to be sole bargaining 
agent. 

The election was held on Febru- 
ary 14-15, the U. A. W. winning by 
938 to 803. 

The U. A. W. proceeded to bargain 
for the employees, but the M. E. S. 
A. treated with the management in 
regard to grievances affecting its 
members. In August, the latter 
union went beyond the question of 
grievances ani asked for an increase 
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It con- 
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in wages. The reply of the man- 
agement was that this was not a 
matter which the union was entitled 
to handle since the U. A. W., and 
not this union, was bargaining 
agent. 

On Sept. 1 a strike was called by 
the M. E. S. A. It completely stopped 
production, pcrtly because this 


| 


wished vhe unio1 
them. 

The Board ordered this depart- 
ment included among the produc- 
tion workers in directing that an 
election should be held. Results of 
the poll showed all 60 ballots cast 
to be in favor of the union. No bal- 
lots, however, were cast by any of 
the 55 members of the animators’ 
department. The Board certified 
the vnion as bargaining agent for 
production workers including the 
animators. 

The company, protesting the rul- 
ing as the result of an ex parte pro- 
ceeding, announced that it would 
contest it in the courts. 


Oldest Union Faces Future: 
Choice Between Two Ties 


LDEST of American labor unions, 
the International Typographica! 
Union of North America, met last 
week to face one of the most critical 
decisions in the union's history. 
The convention was held at Louis- 


ville, Ky. 

This organization, one of the 
eharter members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is in 


LABOR HAS ITS OWN “EMBARGO” 


as 


pal! 


ve 


—Wide World 


This is a view of the American-Hawaiian Steamship lines’ docks 
showing a variety of cargo jammed as a result of the trucking em- 


bargo enforced on the San Francisco waterfront. 


It is a result 


of the A. F. of L. Teamsters’ Union “war to the finish” against the 
C. I. O. Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union seeking juris- 
diction over the warehousemen, 


union’s members are mostly skilled 
workmen engaged In tool and die 
making and partly because the U. 
A. W. members chose not to walk 
through picket lines and incur the 
accusation of bcing “scabs.” The 
company then signed a supplemen- 
tary agreement with the U. A. W., 
equivalent to a closed shop. 

The proffered ‘services of Federal 
mediators were refused by the strik- 
ing union. The next move Was a 
visit to Toledo by Homer Martin, 
president of the U. A. W., who had 
recently been clothed with the power 
to suspend locai unions which par- 
ticipated in unauthorized strikes or 
broke their agreements. 

On the day of Mr. Martin’s visit, 
most of the A. U. W. members re- 
turned to the vlant under police pro- 
tection, while cfficials of the M. E. 
S. A. debated the step of calling out 
all its members in Toledo factories. 

x * * 


Question of Bargaining Unit: 
AndGroup of 55'‘Animators 


T is the position of the Labor 
Board that employers have no 
proper interest in the question of 
the appropriate unit for bargaining 
purposes, this being entirely a 
question for the employes to decide. 
Thus, if the employes wish to have 
an entire plant represented by one 
union or if employes in one Gdepart- 
ment or in one craft desire to bar- 
gain separately from the rest, the 
employer, under rulings of the 
Board, has no choice but to accept 
the situation. 

A :ecent ruling by the Board 
raised this issue in a form which 
may shortly come before the courts 
for decision. It grew out of a dis- 
pute between the Max Fleischer 
Studios, New York, and the Com- 
mercial Artists and Designers’ 
Union (A. F. of L.), the latter act- 
ing for 15 employees alleged to have 
been discharged for union activity. 

The union asked to have an elec- 
tion ordered among _ production 
workers, including workers in the 
animators’ divs.on. Employees in 
this division make animated car- 
toons ("“Popey®”, “Betty Boop”) for 
motion picture exhibition. 

The company wished this depart- 
ment excluded. counsel asserting 
that the members had told the com- 
pany they did not wish under any 
circumstances ic be represented by 
the union. Tune company, however, 
was not a par!yv to argument on this 
point before the Labor Board. The 
union’s president contended that 1 
majority of the department in ques- 
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the anomalous position of having its 
president, Charles P. Howard, act- 
ing as secretary of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, while 
the union itself is in good standing 
with the A. F. ef L. When other 
C. I. O. unions were suspended on 
September 5, 1936, this one was made 
an exception since its membership 
had not taken ection in support of 
Mr. stand. 

Last week the delegates -were 
asked in effect by William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., and by 
Philip Murray, vice president of the 
C. I. O.,, to settle definitely the ques- 
tion of affiliaticn. 


LABOR’S “DIVIDED HOUSE” 

Mr. Green exhibited a copy of a 
charter signed by Mr. Howard and 
granted to a lumber union that had 
previously been effiliate with the A. 
F. of L. He said: 

“The I. T. U. is still in the Federa- 
tion, yet its president is the secre- 
tary of a dual organization, signing 
charters for unions taken away from 
the A. F.-of L.” 

Mr. Murray i: reply credited these 
achievements to the C. I. O.: 

Winning of economic and politi- 
cal freedom for the steel workers: 
abolition of company unions in the 
steel industry; wresting th2 control 
of mill towns from the steel com- 
panies, 

The convention adopted a com- 
promise resolution recommending 
that the A. F. of L. be an advisory 
body only, leay.ng member unions 
free to go their own way. 

x * 


Two New Questions 


In a Continuing Dispute 

URTHER complicating an already 

tangled situation, the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers of 
America filed charges last week with 
the Labor Board that the election re- 
cently held in the plant of the Na- 
tional Electric Products Company, 
Ambridge, Pa., was dominated by the 
company. 

On Sept. 10 a Lavor Board elec- 
tion resulted in 780 votes cast for 
the A. F. of L. union and 675 for the 
C. I. O., giving ‘he former a majority 
of 105. But 155 votes were cha}- 
lenged, enough to swing the elec- 
tion the other way. Ground of the 
challenge is that those casting the 
votes were not entitled to partici- 
pate in the elsction. 

Two questions, therefore, remain 
for the Board. First: Are the chal- 
lenged votes eamissible? Second: 
Did the company intimidate its em- 
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EMPLOYES VOTE DECISIVE 
* IN BARGAINING CHOICE 


+ tion to act for # ployees to vote for the A. F. of L. 


union? 


A. F. of L. unions had declared a 
boycott of materials produced by the 
company as long as it hired C. I. O. 
members. After the election, the 
boycott was lifted 

=. = 


Assuring General Motors 
On Wild-cat Strike 


|* ITS negotiations with General 
Motors for a new contract cover- 
ing labor relations, the United Au- 
tomobile Workers assured the com- 
pany last week in a formal letter 
that drastic steps would be taken 
to prevent unauthorized strikes. 

The union offered to make the 
validity of the contract conditional 
on its carrying out of this pledge. 
Members found guilty of partici- 
pating in such strikes would be 
subject to dismissal from employ- 
ment in addition to disciplining by 
the union. 

The, company had adopted the 
position that, unless union 
made such an agreement, the com- 
pany would be unwilling to consider 
further negotiations looking toward 
modification of the contract entered 


into after the strike of last January. 
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‘Labor Dispute or Mutiny: 


Order and Protest 


| 
| 
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HEN the crew of the Govern- 
ment-owned steamship “Algic” 
refused to load cargo at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from tenders manned by 
men who refused to join a long- 


Shoremen’s strike in the port, Chair- 


man Joseph P. Kennedy wired thal, 
if refusal persisted, the men should 
be put in irons. 

The crew did not persist in its re- 
fusil but the National Maritime 
Union last week wired this protest 
to Mr. Kennedy and to Secretary of 
Commerce Roner: 


“Facts do not show mutiny ex- 
isted. Situation with ship appar- 
ently being icaded by scabs and 
Strixebreakers very dangerous for 
members of crew. Men perfectly 
within their rights in demanding 
protection.” 

* 


x * 


'When Time Is of Essence: 
Hastening the Seamen's Vote 


F' collective bargaining elections 
ordered by the Labor Board 
among seamen on the Atlantic 
Coast, fewer than ,.ten. out of more 
than 50 scheduled have been held. 
National Maritime Union's of- 
ficials (C. I. O), declaring that their 
members were apt to get out of con- 
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' trol, asked he Labor Board re- 
cently to hasten the balloting. 
On the other side, officials of the 


the A. F. of L.'s Executive Council 
appointed a committee of three, in- 
cluding the president of the Inter- 


A. F. of L. petitioned the Board to | national Longshoremen’s § Associa- 
cefer the election until they had tion, to seek to rebuild the defunct 
time to reorganize their seamen’s union, possibly under a 
tional Seamens Union. Most of the | new name. Efforts to enroll mem- 


members of this union during the 
present year cransferred their alle- 
giance to the N M. U. Accordingly. 


Interna- | 


bers are going forward actively. 


The Board was thus asked t9 


choose between immediate selection 


of bargaining agent with the C. L 
O. wnion in apparently greater 
Streneth or to give the A. F, of L. 


group time to overcome its rival’s 
lead. 
The Board ruled: “Delay would 


serve to continue unduly the unset- 
tled conditions which now prevail 
on the waterfront.” 

JOHN W. 
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Y were worth running 


types of structures. 


BUILT-UP ROOFS of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Felts last 20, 25, 35 vears, and 
frequently longer. The hot sun won't 
crack them; rain, sleet and snow won't 
make them leak. Fireproof, of course, 
and little or no repair is ever necessary. 


GOOD STIFF BREEZE to. help carry the 
sparks from one roof to another, and 

a whole row of houses was likely to go up 
in flames. You bet fires were worth running 
to in those days. 


The menace of fire has long been one of 
man's most dreaded enemies. And, for more 
than sixty years, Johns-Manville has been 
at work to control this menace, engaged in 
research to minimize the hazards of fire not 
only in the home, but in industry as well. 

Very early it was discovered that two of 
the most likely and dangerous sources of 
fire were the roof and the sidewalls of all 


So, through constant research, the Johns- 
Manville Laboratories, as masters of asbes- 
tos, have developed products which are to- 
day responsible for the saving of millions of 


in those days ! 


of life itself. 


dollars worth of property and, oftentimes, 


* 


In the constant search for better mate- 
rials, Johns-Manville Research Engincers 
also recognized the great economic waste in- 
volved in roofing and siding materials that 
wear out. So, for many years, Johns-Man- 
ville Engincers have looked for ways to pro- 
duce materials that would resist time and 
the elements, as well as fire—materials that 
would be durable and even everlasting. 


Hence, today thousands of home owners 
and plant managers throughout the country 


are benefiting from the economy and the 


New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS SHINGLE 
ROOFS are unburnable; won't rot, split 
or wear out. J-M Cedargrain Asbestos 
Shingles for sidewalls are equally fire- 
proof, permanent. (J-M Asbestos Roofing 
Shingles are available for factories, too.) 


safety which Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ing and Siding Materials provide unfail- 
ingly. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 


CORROSION-RESISTANT ROOFS AND 
SIDEWALLS of Johns-Manville Corru- 
gated lransite are highly resistant to the 
attack of fumes and gases and all kinds 
of weather. 
never need paint. 


Can't burn, rust or rot; 


Nothing succeeds like... 
KNOWING HOW! 


SOME REASONS WHY N.B.C. RITZ ARE THE 
MOST POPULAR CRACKER EVER BAKED 


There’s no accident about the 
spectacular and much-talked-of suc- 
cess of Ritz—the world’s most 
popular cracker. Its ability to meet 
the public taste so universally is 
based on essential factors recog- 
nized and brilliantly utilized by 
National Biscuit Company for years. 


Tuo of these factors are: 


1. Scientific control of all produc- 
tion problems. This includes labora- 
tory and other tests of ingredients 
and recipes, as well as an exact check 
on all leavening, baking, and pack- 


aging processes from start to finish. 


2. Fundamental scientific research 
to find new and better baking tech- 
niques; refinements in equipment 
and processes; and developments of 
ingredients that permit the creation 
of better products and better values; 


National Biscuit Company mar- 
kets more than 500 varieties of 
crackers and cookies under the 
N. B. C. Red Seal —the seal of pere - 
fect baking. As the leader in the 
industry, it recognizes the obligae 
tions of leadership. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
CRACKER 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Aakers of Uneeda Biscuit, Shredded Wheat many other favovles 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING + 


Governors Meet to Discuss Their Problems: 


President to Aid Tax Coordination Effort 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT is ready 

to join forces with the State gov- 
ernments in an attempt to eliminate 
duplications of Federal and State 
taxes. He assured Governor Leh- 
man, of New York, and 16 other 
Governors of States, at a White 
House meeting Sept. 16, that he is 
agreeable to a conference on the 
subject. 


THE GOVERNORS’ AGENDA 

Earlier in the week, the Governors, 
20 or more of them, then at an an- 
nual conference at Atlantic City. 
adopted a resolution asking the 
President to start such a coordinat- 
ing program and also discussed, 
among other matters, Federal aid 
to education. In this discussion 
some of the governors expressed ap- 
prehension that the long arm of the 
Federal Government was reaching 
too far into the control of the 
schools. 

Governor Hoey, of North Carolina, 
told the governors at the Atlantic 
City conference that he could 
visualize a decade hence five bil- 
lion dollars or more of Federal ap- 
propriations for education. He pro- 
tested against gradual encroach- 


+ 
feared control of education by the 


ment of Federal authority on State © 


rights as to highways, relief, agri- 
culture, utilities and, now, possibly. 
education. 


‘LIBERTY IN EDUCATION’ 

“We should be as jealous of indi- 
vidual liberty in education as indt- 
vidual liberty in religion,” warned 
Governor Johnston, of South Caro- 
lina. “Mass production of citizens 
will end all that citizenship implies. 
In Federal regulations, there neces- 
sarily woufd be rigid uniformity 
which would not reckon with the ad- 
mitted wide differences in local com- 
munities or geographical areas. 
The free school population of South 
Carolina is made up cf 46 per cent 
Negroes. If you had our distribu- 
tion of population, you would have 
virtually half the seats filled by 
Negroes. South Carolina always will 
demand its right to segregate the 
whites and the blacks, a policy 
deemed essential not only to our 
welfare but to that of the Negroes 
themselves.” 

Governor Barrows, of . Maine, 
»ened with the Southern govern- 


Federal Government.” ‘Maine 
schools,” he added, “have their own 
problems and are not at all com- 
parable, for instance, to those of the 
Southern States.” 

But Governor Townsend, of Indi- 
ana, told his colleagves the Federal 
Government “never harmed Indi- 
ana when it meddled with roads.” 
Of course, he explained, the Federal 
Government wanted to Know how 
its money was being spent but there 
was nothing unreasonable about 
that and, as to education, the local 
boards would still control 
the curricula. Governor Townsend 
protested that as soon as a young 
man gets a good education in 4a 
State at public expense he heads 
straight for big business and indus- 
trial centers and those wealthy 
centers ought to be taxed by the 
Federal Government for money to 
help rural schools. 


TAX COORDINATION PROGRAM 

“Every American State, I suspect, 
is finding it difficult to finance its 
operation and the expense of its 
localities without resorting to tax 
laws inimical to the economic inter- 
of the State,” Governor Leh- 
man, of New York, said in his key- 
note speech on tax coordination. 
“And that is probably due to the 
fact that the National Government 
is almost monopolizing so many of 
the important tax fields.” 

“If I see the situation clearly, we 


school 


ests 


‘should without further delay.—and 


when I say ‘we’ I mean the States 
and the National Government,—in- 
augurate plans for coordinating 
Federal, State and local revenue 
systems. We owe that duty to the 
taxpayers. 

“We can improve the present sit- 
uation only through effective and 
close cooperation between the Fed- 
eral and State governments and 
between the several States them- 
selves. Without such cooperation, 
each political unit will continue to 
go its own way and we will have 
accomplisned nothing. I can think 
of no agency better equipped to as- 
sume leadership than this confer- 
ence of Governors of American 
States. 

“There exist potential possibili- 
ties for serious tax conflicts. These 
clashes may arise as between States 
if they undertake to impose extra- 


+ ploy unfair 


Ors by saying he ‘most certainly 


territorial taxes, or perchance em- 
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EAVY DUTY RAILROAD 


@ Code words or a new parlor game? Neither! These 
strange, unfamiliar symbols are the street addresses of 
Erie agents abroad. Strange, unfamiliar streets where the 
Erie freight office sign is the only familiar landmark. 


Wherever the Erie sign swings it means dependability. 
You can make export or import shipments with the 
assurance of safe handling and prompt delivery. A vast 
fleet of barges, tugs and hoists in New York harbor facili- 
tates transfer from ship to rail. Fast freight schedules 
speed shipments—east or west—to and from inland points. 


From ship to shipping room Erie handles all details. 
Ship your next export on the Erie. Instruct your foreign 
agent to mark imports “via Erie.” You'll save time, 
‘| money and confusion. 
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formulas in allocating 
the assets or the income of tax- 
payers doing business both within 
and without the State. Or the dis- 
cord may arise, and under existing 
conditions is more likely to arise, 
between the States and the Federal 
Government.” 


PROBLEM OF DUPLICATE TAXES 

Governor Lehman told the other 
governors it would be ideal if dupli- 
cate taxation could be entirely 
avoided by parceling out the various 
sources of revenue between the Fed- 
eral, State and local governments. 
That plan, however, has its limita- 
tions, and he added: “The property 
tax may be reseived for the exclu- 
sive use of the municipalities: cus- 
tom duties andi important excises 
remain the exclusive property of the 
Federal Government but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the ‘segregation 
of sources’ plan can be employed to 
avoid duplication taxation entirely.” 

Duplicate taxation has mounted 
at. an alarming rate during the past 
twenty years, according to the Gov- 
ernor. and because of high tax 
rates. amounts to conflicting taxa- 
tion. 

New York State leaves general 
property taxes to the municipali- 
ties. In ten important tax fie-ds on 
which the State depends for 84 per 
cent of its revenue, the Fedral 
Government levies heavy taxes on 
the same sources. Instances cited 
by Governor Lehman are: Personal 
income tax, corporation tax, undis- 
tributed net income tax and estate 
tax. Governor Lehman declared 
the States’ right to tax residents on 
personal incomes, to tax corpora- 
tions, to tax estates of decedents, 
rests on as solid a foundation and 
in some instances a more solid 
foundation in logic, morals and law 
than does the right, authority or 
power of the Federal Government. 


COST OF COMBINED LEVIES 

Picturing pyramiding of combined 
taxes, Governor Lehman told ‘how, 
in two States, the combined Fed- 
eral-State rate is 94 per cent of all 
personal income above a certain 
amount and in another State 90 per 
cent above $12,000. Similar condi- 
tions, he added, prevail in estate 
taxes. “It is unfair,” he argued, “to 
the people to expose them to the un- 
coordinated action and_ varying 
philosophies of a National Govern- 
mem and 48 separate State govern- 
ments. If any State should tax 
personal incomes as high as the 
Federal Government taxes them, 
the combined taxes’ would be un- 
bearably high, would discourage in- 
dividual initiative, adversely affect 
the economy of the nation anda 
taxpayer might find his tax bill 
greater than his income.” 


States represented by their Gov- 
ernors at the conference were: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wyoming. 


SOMETIMES IT’S WISE TO BE 


A CRYSTAL GAZER 


The spectacular new 
railroad trains of alumi- 
num illustrate a bit of 
business philosophy. 


What could be more 


logical than the idea of 
building trains of aluminum? Lightness 
means money to a railroad. Aluminum 
is light and research has made it strong. 
Anyone might well say, “‘Let’s take 
enough of the strong alloys of aluminum 
and form them into a train.” 

Suppose it was your.own personal idea. 
You might go to the railroads and say, 
“Surely this is an obvious thing to do. If 
you will order the metal to make the coaches, 
we will be glad to build mills big enough 
to roll the 90-foot beams you will need.” 


_, The railroad man would counter, “If you 


will build a mill, make some beams and 
plates, and prove them to be satisfactory, 
then we will begin to consider your good 
idea.” One is reminded of the ancient riddle: 
Which came first, the chicken or the egg? 

It takes faith to put millions into mills 
which would not be needed if the idea did 
not hatch. And it takes thorough-going 
technical knowledge of how the job is to be 
done to justify the risk of such heavy in- 
vestments in advance of profitable volume. 

Out of one such future-looking invest- 
ment came the modern aluminum stream- 
line train, with all 
that it implies in 
better transporta- 
tion today and to- 


morrow. 


It is this sort of 


COMPANY 0 


crystal gazing that built the first alumi- 
num shape rolling mill, when its output 
was still unwanted; the first wire mill, 
tube mill and many others. 

It has been our policy in the past to 
reinvest a large share of our earnings in 
the future of aluminum, thus increasing 
its usefulness to all industry. 
The number of 
forms in which 
aluminum is avail- 
able, its many 


useful alloys, the 


know-how which 
has been accumu- . 
lated for the benefit of users, and the 
employment which the industry provides 
for thousands of men and women, all 


spring directly from this basic philosophy. 


ate. Pat. OFF, 


F you're unhappy about your smile, 
I if your teeth haven't the sparkle 
and lustre that makes for attractive- 
ness—make up your mind to do some- 
thing about it. Remember, in this day 
and age your gums as well as your 
teeth need special care. 

“Pink tooth brush” is usually the first 
signal of tender, ailing gums. When you 
see it—see your dentist. You may not be 
in for serious trouble—but let him de- 
cide. Usually, however, his verdict will 
be “gums robbed of work by our mod- 
ern soft-food menus”—“gums that need 
more work for health”—and very often, 
“gums that will respond to the health- 
ful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

So get Ipana—today! Massage a lit- 
tle extra Ipana into your gums every 
time you clean your teeth. Do this reg- 
ularly —try it for a month—and help 
wake your gums to a new firmness— 
your teeth to a new cleanness and 
brightness. Help your dentist help your 
smile to a new and sparkling loveliness. 


See what Ip 
will do to improve your smile! 


CHANGE TO 


AND MASSAGE 
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IN ROLE OF PROPHET 
Charles Fahy, General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, who, in a recent speech, 
predicted: “The provisions of the Wagner Act are 
so just and basic that they will endure unimpaired.” 


Labor 


F A large proportion of the employes in any in- 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST, 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Social Security 


UILDING and loan associations in the process of 

liquidation by State authorities are not banks 

within the meaning of the Social Security Law and 

therefore are liable for the tax imposed on employ- 

ers under both the old age benefit and unemploy- 

ment insurance phases of the Social Security Act. 
* 


_ Any official of a corporation who is also a director - 
| of the corporation is not required to pay Social Se- 


dustry are covered by contracts with employers | curity taxes on remuneration received for his serv- 


and these.contracts recognize a certain minimum 
wage for production workers, the Public Contracts 
Board acting under the Walsh-Healey Act will, in 
the absence of other compelling considerations, 
choose this figure as the minimum for the industry 
in setting standards for public contractors to ob- 
serve. 


x ® 


F a union wishes to be certified as bargaining 
agent and an employer refuses to recognize it 
without the formality of certification by the La- 
bor Board, it may obtain such certification without 
an election if it can show authentic authorizations 
for representation signed by a clear majority of the 
employes. 


x * 


N organization of employes which has been fos- 
tered and supported by the employer may 
nevertheless be a candidate for bargaining agent if 
it can show the Labor Board that all company sup- 
port and dominstion have ceased. 


N establishing minimum wages to be observed by 
public contractors in industries where few em- 
ployes are organized, the minimum set will be based, 
‘not on the lowest wages paid to any employe but 
on the average of the lowest wsge paid to an entire 
class of employes. 


* * 


HEN the Labor Board is asked by a union to 
order an election for choice of bargaining 
agent, the union must show that there is a dispute 
regarding the choice of agency and that there is 
ground for doubt regarding the wishes of the ma- 
jority. It is no ground for having elections post- 
poned to plead that one union has not had time to 
conduct an organizing campaign. 


x * 


HEN an employer discharges employes for union 
activity or replaces, by non-union members, 
members of a union which has called a strike to 
establish its lawful bargaining rights, the employer 
may expect the Labor Board to order the discharge 
of the new employes if this is necessary to permit 
rehiring of those discharged or replaced. 


x * 


F an employer uses disparaging language to his 

employes regarding a union seeking members 
among them, he is apt to find the Labor Board, if 
it receives charges against him, holding that the 
use of such language is an unfair labor practice 
and a form of domination interfering with their 
free choice of bargaining agent. 


x * 


F a company or a union wishes to secure an in- 
junction in connection with a labor dispute in a 
Federal court, it is now necessary to produce evi- 
dence of substantial harm that will be suffered un- 
less the injunction is granted and this prospective 
harm must be greater than that likely to be suf- 
fered by the other party through granting of the 
injunction. 


* 


A closed-shop agreement between an employer and 
a labor organization found by the National La- 
bor Relations Board to have been dominated and 
interfered with by the employer, in violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act, is void. Employers 
therefore, says the National Labor Relations Board, 
may not rely upon such an agreement as a defense 
to the discharge of employes who complained of 
having been discriminatorily discharged because 
of union activity. 


Agriculture 


— are asked by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the 1938 soil conservation pro- 
gram to limit their soil-depleting crop acreage to 
between 275,000,000 and 290,000,000 acres, as com- 
pared with a 1928-37 acreage of 305,000,000. Rates 
of payment for cooperation were based on these 
factors: Number of acres in each goal, for cotton, 
corn, tobacco, rice, peanuts and possibly potatoes; 
farm value of crops in each goal: shifts in acre- 
age necessary to reach each goal; and farm values 
which these shifts represent. 
* 

Cotton growers, the AAA announces, will not be 
given subsidy payments from the $130,000,000 made 
available by Congress before the spring of 1938. 
Growers to be eligible for such payments must fur- 
nish proof that they have complied with the 1938 
adjustment program, details of which are sched- 
uled for determination by Congress early in the 
coming session. 


ices as a director. These services, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue says, do not constitute the legal 
relationship of employer and employe. 


x * 


Any individual who changes jobs does not obtain 
right to a refund for Social Security taxes he has 
paid in his former employment even though his 
new occupation is excepted from the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. Similarly, an employer is 
not relieved through the resignation or discharge 
of an employe from paying the liability incurred 
under the Act. 


x * * 


Workers engaged in processing, transporting and 
marketing of dairy products in connection with 
the operation of a dairy are not included within 
the exception from the Social Security Act ac- 
corded “agricultural labor.” However, workers em- 
ployed by a dairy to raise crops and to feed and 
milk cows are excepted from the. Act. 


field. 


Exceptions to allow conferences in Wash- 
ington will be made where necessary. 


State Taxes 


Responding to a Supreme Court request for the 
Government's views, Attorney General Cummings 
said State taxes on gross receipts of contractors 
building dams for the Government, being non-dis- 
criminatory, were not a burden on the Federal 
Government and should be upheld. 


Corporation Taxes 


Debts charged off by banks or other corporations 
upon order of examiners of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation are allowable deductions for 
Federal income tax purposes as bad debts. 


Sales Taxes 


Manufacturers must include any general charge 
made to cover repairs and replacements with re- 
spect to household type refrigerators sold under 
warranty extension or replacement contracts in 
computing the sales tax to be paid under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932. 


News for Investors 


IRMS filing a prospectus for securities with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission should 
make such a prospectus a brief statement of the 
business elements involved and the statement 
should be presented clearly so as to be of use to 


—Wide World 


THE FINAL OFFICIAL SLANT ON MARKET REGULATION 
James M. Landis (right), retiring Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission, who 
is to become Dean of the Harvard Law School, talks with reporters at his last conference in 
the Washington offices of the S. E. C. 


Taxicab drivers who operate cars from a com- 
pany on a rental contract basis are employes of 
that company and Social Security taxes are to be 
levied in accordance with the old age benefit and 
unemployment insurance phases of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

x 


An employer is liable for Social Security taxes on 
wages paid employes when his factory is not oper- 
ating even though he later is reimbursed for the 
payments under the terms of his insurance policies. 
Individuals on the pay roll of an employer retain 
their status as employes during a shut-down even 
though they may not be performing services. 


Employes of rice milling and cotton ginning con- 
cerns do not constitute “agricultural labor” within 
the meaning of the Social Security Act and there- 
fore such workers must pay Social Security taxes 
under the old age benefit phases of the Act. : 


In connection with Federal allotments for ad- 
ministration of State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, as provided under the Social Security 
Act, no allotments may be made to pay State sales 
taxes on supplies and equipment used in such ad- 
ministration activities. 


Taxes 


Income Taxes 


N computing the amount of Federal income tax 
due, both employers and employes in California 
may deduct contributions to the California unem- 
ployment reserve fund as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. 
x * * 

When a taxpayer wishes to contest a tax assess- 
ment made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
hires a lawyer to represent him, he may not ar- 
range for payment on a contingent basis unless 
he can show that in no other way is he able to se- 
cure legal service. The fee contracted for must be 
reasonable. 

* 

In general, all taxpayers or their counsel having 
cases with the Internal Revenue Bureau first must 
take these up with field officers of the Bureau. The 
purpose is to close as many cases as possible in the 


+ people making business 


judgment. Therefore, 
points out SEC, extreme meticulousness such as 
lawyers use in corporate indentures is out of place 
and the information should be confined to that 
necessary to judge the securities issue. 

x * * 

An accountant cannot be considered independent 
for the purpose of certifying financial statements 
to be filed in connection with the registration of se- 
curities under the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 “if he is or has 
been during the period under review, an officer or 
director of the registrant” or if he hold an appreci- 
able interest in the property of the registrant. 

x 

It has been acommon practice for many years for 
persons interested in increasing the price of stocks 
which they hold to make it appear that the public 
is much interested in these stocks by the device of 
placing buying orders with one broker and selling 
orders with another so that a great deal of activity 
goes on with practically no money changing hands. 
But a trader who seeks to use that device today 
may be caught up short by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission with a cease and desist order. 
The Commission has many investigators watching 
the stock market for evidence of such “wash sales,” 
now classed as unlawful. 


Pensions 


NY woman who claims death compensation or 
pensions as a dependent widow of a World War 
veteran must, before she can obtain such benefit, 
show that she had been married to the deceased 
veteran before 1931 or else, if married to him later 
than 1931, that a child was born of the marriage. 
She must also show that she lived continuously 
with the deceased veteran from the time of the 
marriage until his death or wag separated from 
him as a result of misconduct on his part. If sepa- 
ration took place because of misconduct on her 
part or if she had married again, she is not quali- 
fied to receive benefits under the law. 


Banking and Loans 


BE eligible for contracts to build residences 
under the Federal Housing Administration in- 
sured mortgage program, building contractors must 
agree to meet the minimum construction standards 
set by the FHA. Local minimum standards for 
areas served by 27 insuring offices in 20 States are 
available upon request to the FHA or to the local 
offices. 


Business Regulations 


FTER the first of the year, telephone companies 
are required to submit to a monthly check-up 
on their business through filing with the Communi- 
cation Commission certain key items in their finan- 
cial statements. Those doing business only within 
one State or having annual revenue of less than a 
million dollars are exempt. Railroads must simi- 
larly report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a requirement they have had to meet for 
many years. 


Electric power and light companies sending cur- 
rent across State lines may not discriminate in 
rates between customers of the same class on pain 
of finding themselves confronted by an order of 
the Federal Power Commission. The Commission 
is now considering the question whether a company 
which sells to one type of customer below cost is 
discriminating against other types of customers 
who have to pay higher rates to make up the deficit. 


Bituminous coal producers in Alabama and States 
West of the Mississippi River are affected by orders 
for their district boards to submit to the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission before October 2 
schedules for minimum prices to be charged. The 
proposed prices may be inspected at the Commis- 
sion on October 4. Evidence will be received on Oc- 
tober 7 to guide the Commission in effectuating 
minimum prices to accord with standards set down 
in the law. 


Iowa bituminous coal producers will be heard by 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission on Sept. 
27 in regard to their petition that the State be 
designated as a separate minimum price area. At 
present Iowa is classed within the district embrac- 
ing Western Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana. 


x * 


Purchase of coal for delivery several months 
ahead so as to avoid a rise in price is no longer 
feasible under rulings of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. Coal mining companies are forbidden to 
make such contracts for delivery more than 30 days 
after date in selling to distributors, and by the 
same token consumers will find the distributors 
and dealers unwilling to make contracts for deliv- 
eries which they cannot guarantee. 


* 


It is unlawful to sell cigarettes and other tobacco 
products in vending machines unless they are in 
the original packages supplied by the manufactur- 
ers and approved by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


x * 


Radio stations must paint their antennae towers 
orange and white, the Federal Communications 
Commission has ordered. This coloring, the Com- 
mission has determined, affords the best warning 
to aircraft. 


x * * 


Silver producers will be paid 77.57 cents an ounce 
on all silver mined up to midnight Dec. 31, when 
the silver proclamation of 1933 setting the price at 
that figure, expires. President Roosevelt has ap- 
proved a ruling of the Treasury stating this price 
is to be paid irrespective of the time at which the 
Silver is received at the mints. 


Transportation 


HE fact that the rates of existing motor carriers 
are too high or unlawful and that an appli- 
cant’s rates are lower than such existing rates will 
not, of itself, justify the issuance of certificates of 


operation to additional common carriers in any - 


particular territory, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ruled. 
k * 

Truck companies operating across state lines may 
not make special quotations to secure business in 
competition with other operators. They are re- 
stricted to the schedule of charges filed by them 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

* 

An individual or firm may be classified as a con- 

tract carrier under the 1935 Motor Carrier Act if he 


owns and operates the vehicles in which he makes . 


shipments under contract. This classification holds 
even though shippers give specific directions to 
drivers as tO the type of service to be performed 
and payment is made on a weekly rather than a 
per 100-pound basis. 

* 

A company or individual engaged in a mercantile 
or other type of business properly may operate a 
trucking service as an incidental part of his opera- 
tions. The ICC finds that the fact that such an 
applicant for a trucking license charges rates 
slightly lower than those of common carriers in the 
area does not justify the conclusion that its opera- 
tions would be inconsistent with the public interest 
and the policy declared in the 1935 Motor Carrier 
Act. 


Federal Contracts 


GOVERNMENT contractor, in cases where the 

supplies he has agreed to deliver are obtainable 
elsewhere, has no iegal justification in times of 
flood or other catastrophe which interfere with or 
prevent the operation of his plant. for failure to 
make deliveries as required by his contract. 


. 


Z 
—Harris & Ewing 
LAST WORD IN TAXES 
John W. Kern, former mayor of Indianapolis, is 
sworn in as a new member of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, having recently been ap- 
pointed to the post by President Roosevelt. 


Trade Practices 


| EATHER manufacturers must not represent 
4 through the use of the words “cowhide” or 
other words of similar meaning printed on luggage, 
says the Federal Trade Commission, unless such 
articles are made in whole or in part from the out- 
side layer of the hide, when in reality they are 
made from the under layer or flesh side of the hide, 
known as split leather. 


x 


Dealers in toys are warned by the Trade Com- 
mission that it is a violation of the law to repre- 
sent toys as manufactured in the United States 
when in reality they were made in foreign countries, 


x * * 


Makers of “vest-pocket” machines designed to do 
the work of larger machines, the Trade Commis- 
sion rules, must not represent that their machines 
will do the work of the bigger equipment unless 
such is proven to be a fact. 


x * 


Merchants may not use lottery devices such as 
punch cards, under a Trade Commission ruling, to 
promote the sale of alarm clocks or other mer- 
chandise. | 

x * 

Use of any coined word in trade marks implying 
that tablewear or other products contain gold is 
forbidden to manufacturers unless the products are 
made from gold, according to a ruling of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


Manufacturers in making sales of retail vending 
machines, orders the Federal Trade Commission, 
must not represent that the customary earnings 
from the employment of such machines is greater 
than that actually averaged by operators of the 
machines under normal business conditions. 


x 


Sellers of medicinal products are forbidden by the 
Federal Trade Commission to represent that the use 
of their products will confer greater benefits than 
the facts warrant. 


xk 


Manufacturers of kitchen and bathroom acces- 
sories, the National Bureau of Standards has an- 
nounced, beginning Jan. 1, 1938, will be placed un- 
der new commercial standards for colors of their 
products. 


xk * 


Business men who use the British Royal Coat of 
Arms, pictures of English scenes and various Eng- 
lish names in advertising products not made in 
England are violating the law, says the Federal 
Trade Commission, when such advertising deceives 
buyers,-giving them the impression the advertised 
goods were made in England when such is not the 
case. 


x * * 


Merchants are not allowed, under a Federal Trade 
Commission ruling, to represent that with certain 
purchases other goods will be given away free 
when in fact the cost of the free goods is included 
in the charges for the priced articles. 


* * 


No correspondence school may, in its advertising, 
convey the impression that it has official connec- 
tion with the United States Government or the 
Civil Service Commission as a means of attracting 
Students. Such claims, together with exaggeration 
in claims of the number of teachers or students 
connected with the school, are violations of the law 
forbidding unfair competition in interstate trade. 


* * 


No maker of cold cream may advertise that his 
preparation has beautifying qualities that have 
never been duplicated. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission holds that the claim is false on its face 
and is an unfair means of competition. 


* * 


Wholesale merchants or manufacturers are not 
at liberty to sell goods below cost to persons in 
other States if the result is to damage competitors. 
This has been ruled an unfair trade practice and 
may result in issuance of a cease and desist order 
by the Federal Trade Commission which is en- 
forceable in the courts. 


A merchant who advertises that his store is a 
factory outlet for goods with the implication that 
his customers escape paying a middle-man’s profit 
when actually he purchases his stock in the ordi- 
nary channels of trade is apt to find the Federal 
Trade Commission summoning him to show cause 
why he should not be ordered to cease this form 
of advertising. 
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QUESTION OF THE WEEK: 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


justice of douvting the accuracy of 
this statement. 

But what of the situation imme- 
diately following the nomination? 
There are three dates t9 be ex- 


plained. Mr. Black’s name was sent | 


to the Senate on Aug. 12. On Aug. 
14 this newspeper, among many 


others, published information of the | 


fact that certain Senators “were 
considering the advisability of rais- 
ing the question of Mr. Black’s for- 
mer connections with the Ku Klux 


Klan.” The voice in the Senate came 
on Aug. 17. In cther words regard- 
less of Mr. Black's own attitude in 


the matter, Mr. Roosevelt had three 
days—between the time when the 


Klan question was raised in the press | 


and the time vhen the vote was 
taken—to send for Mr. Black, to ask 
the questions which must now wait 
upon Mr. Black's return from Eu- 
rope, and to recall the nomination 
from the Senate if the Klan connec- 
tion were then revealed. 


ACTION TOO HASTY 


Why did not Mr. 
advantage of that opportunity? Was 
he so anxious tc put on the Su- 


Supreme Court and before the Sen- 
ate confirmed him last month. 
Yet, the officials of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the presidents of 


+ 


Tuskegee Institute and Wilberforce | 


University were among th? first to 
Sing the praises of Black and the 
President for naming him to the 
most powerful court in the world. 

These Negro leaders came out for 
a man branded with the iron of Ku 
Kluxism without first making even a 
Superficial investigation to deter- 
mine his membership in an outlaw 
organization based on_ so-called 
White supremacy, religious and race 
hatred. 

Our race leaders and organizations 
interested in the welfare of our 
group should not play politics or 
make a decisiou where the rights 
and security of fifteen million 
Negroes are jeopardized. They 
Should at least look before they leap. 


The Baltimore Sun, 


| 


Roosevelt take 


preme Court a justice whose fidelity | 


to his own views could not be ques- 
tioned that he was willing then to 
overlook all other considerations? 


The Black nomination was sent to 
the Senate without adequate inquiry 
and without adequate consideration. 
Like the President's plan to enlarge 
the court itself, it seemed to be a 
convenient way of taking a short 
cut to a supposedly liberal objec- 
tive. And, like the court plan, it 
May prove to ® a costly blunder. 
(Full text of ar editorial, Septem- 
ber 16.) 


The N. Y. Amsterdam News, 


A Leading Negro Newspaper, 
answers: 


“LOOK, THEN LEAP” 


SSOCIATE JUSTICE HUGO L. 
BLACK is still a member of the 
notorious Ku Klux Klan, according 
revelations 
burgh Post-Gazette.. This fact was 
well established in an editorial in 
The Amsterdam News when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him to the 


made by The Pitts- | 


| 
| 
| 


A Democratic Newspaper, 
answers: 
“THE LESSON” 


HE current uproar about Hugo 
L. Black’s relations with the Ku 
Klux Klan ought to be useful in the 
thinking of the American people. 
The documented charge that Mr. 
Black is a life member of the Klan 
has created a nation-wide upheaval. 
Mr. Roosevelt has recognized this 
upheaval in a guarded statement 
which does not conceal his disturb- 
ance. The charge, in fact, adds lit- 
tle to essential facts previously 
known. 

Everyone understood when Mr. 
Black was appointed to the Supreme 
Court that he was elected to the 
Senate as the Klan candidate. 
Everyone understood that without 
Klan support he would not have 
been elected. Mr. Roosevelt must 
have known. 
moral difference between a candi- 


the neo-liberalism which has en- # Of Mr. Black, as in the court-pack- 


veloped Mr. 
vanced thinkers. 
eralism, a man’s attitude 
civil rights is of no importance at all 
if his attitude toward property rights 
is sufficiently radical. Let a man 
hate the Rockefellers and the Mor- 
gans and the Fords and no more is 
needed to give him place among the 
elect. If also he hates Jews and 
Catholics and foreigners and Ne- 
groes, if he proposes to strip them 
of the protection of the law, if he 
seeks to subject them to the rule 
of night riders who satisfy brutish 
and sadistic impulses under the 
cloak of pretended racial or patri- 
otic devotion, that is of no conse- 
quence. 


In the neo-liberalism, all of this 


may be forgiven as an unfortunate | 


peccadillo if the offender may show 
that he roughs up a Capitalist 
whenever opportunity is presented. 
We live in a period dominated by 
top-soil thinking. Human _ rights 
which ought to be elemental, but 
have been established in only a 
space of the earth after centuries 
of struggle, count for little; super- 
ficial schemes to effect eco- 
nomic equality count for every- 
thing, and public men are judged 
accordingly. ... 


CIVIL RIGHTS OVERLOOKED 


If the renewsa discussion of Mr. 
Black’s relations with the Klan 
should serve so reveal and to em- 
phasize this tragic weakness in the 
neo-liberalism, it will be useful. Un- 
less the discussion has this effect, it 
will be of little value. Mr. Roosevelt 
and his friend; in several of the 


- great cities will be embarrassed, but 


that may prove to be only an inci- 
dent of day-to-day politics. The 
Senate will be cmbarrassed in view 


of its quick confirmation, but the 
| collective embarrassment of ninety- 


date who is entirely acceptable to | 


the Klan and a candidate who is a 
member, it is imperceptible. But 
the current charges do serve to point 
up a state of mind which is dan- 
gerous to the putlic. 


NEO-LIBERAL HATES 


What is useful in the continued 
revelation of Mr. Black’s intimacy 
with the Ku Klux Klan is the illus- 
tration it gives of the true nature of 


And if there is any | proven that he 


six men is not long enduring. Mr. 
Black will be enibarrassed if it be 
failed in frankness 
with fellow-Senators, but a man who 
uses the Klan to get ahead in poli- 
tics is not to be expected to confess 
the Klan as a barrier fo life mem- 
bership in the highest court. 


The whole uproar will be deficient 
unless it serves to show Mr. Roose- 
velt, the advanced thinkers of the 
day and the mass of the people who 
are beguiled by them what is in- 
volved in this neo-liberalism which 
so often is a terrible mockery of 
historic liberalism. In the elevation 


os 


PEOPLE LIVE 


Roosevelt and the ad- | ing scheme and in much else, preser- 
In this neo-lib- | 
toward 


vation of the fruits of the age-old 
Struggle for the rights of common 
men has mattered but feebly in 
minds obsessed by the mirage of eco- 
nomic equality under authoritarian 
government. 

That is the lesson to be learned 
from this and cther revelations of 
the New Dea:. (Excerpts from an 
editorial, Septeniber 15.) 


— 


Franklyn Waltman, 


Noted Washington Correspondent 
and Political Commentator, in 
The Washington Post, 


answers: 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, it seems, 
cutsmarted himself on the ap- 
pointment of Hugo L. Black to the 
Supreme Court, just as he was too 
Slick in first presenting his judiciary 
reorganization plan. Slickness, it 
is nuw evident, no more pays in 
politics than in any other field of 
endeavor. 

The appointment of Senator Black 
to the Supreme Court was slick. 
Nothing that Mr. Roosevelt has done 
in months gave him and his friends 
more pleasure. The Presidential 
laugh resounded through the Execu- 
tive offices, it is reported, when his 
scouts reported to him the con- 
sternation and dismay 
Black nomination caused in the 
Senate. Mr. Rocsevelt is not laugh- 
ing now. As evidenced by his press 
conference Tuesday, he appears to 
be squirming. 

President Roosevelt named Sena- 


tor Black apparently for one reason, 


and that was to make the Senate 
swaliow the appointment and like 
it. He wanted to make the Senate 
gag in retaliation for its humiliat- 
ing defeat of his court plan. He had 
on his desk the names of half a 
dozen or more men who, beyond 
argument, are better qualified for 


the Supreme Court than Senator 


Black—men whose careers and lives 
were without a blot.... 


which the 


+ 


But, no, the President did not wish 
to honor the Senate. 
make it squirm-—and right now, in- 
cidentally. he has succeeded far bet- 
ter in that aim than he anticipated. 


The identity of the person who first | 


thought of Seuator Black for the 
court remains unknown. Perhaps 
Mr. Roosevelt himself thought of it. 
Anyway, he kept his purpose a 
secret. 


SECRECY MAINTAINED 


As this writer pointed out in this 
place two days after the Black nomi- 
nation was made, it was difficult to 


find biographical material on the 
Alabaman which: did not refer to his 
association with the Ku Klux Klan’? 
Most of the newspaper correspon- 


dents in Washington knew of this 
aspect of Mr. Black’s career. §5o0 
did the political leaders. 


If the President had consulted 
Democratic Publicity Director 
Charles Michelson, he would have 
found out avout it—because 
Michelson in 1926 wrote.a column for 
the New York World denouncing Mr. 
Black as a Kluxer and as a man 
unworthy to fili the shoes of the 
late Oscar W. Underwood. Members 
of the Roosevelt Cabinet knew Mr. 
Black was tarrea with the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

But Mr. Rooscvelt could not* seek 
advice; he could not share his pre- 


' cious secret. He consulted neither his 


sponsibility for Mr. 


Cabinet nor his political advisers. 
For that reason he must assume re- 
Black’s appoint- 
ment, with all its implications.... 


EMBARRASSED SENATORS 


But he is not the only one who 
is squirming and seeking to alibi his 
actions. The most amusing—yet 
nauseating—political incident of the 
year is the-haste with which Dem- 
ocratic members of the Senate are 
rushing into print with statements 
that if they had known Mr. Black 
was a Klansman they never would 
have voted for his confirmation. 
They had an opportunity to find 
out—and they voted down a motion 


+ made by Senator H. Styles Bridges 


He wished to | 


to recommit the nomination to the 
Judiciary Committee so that hear- 
ings could be held. 

They did so after Senator Royal 
S. Copeland nac pointed out Mr. 
Black’s reputed Klan associations 
and after Senator Edward R. Burke 
had asserted an Alabaman had come 
to him and said he was present when 
Mr. Black had been admitted to the 
Klan and would so testify under 


+ 


IS MR. BLACK QUALIFIED FOR COURT? 


oath. But the Senate majority, like 
the three little monkeys, refused to 
hear, see or speak any evil... . 
Yes, Mr. Roosevelt certainly haa 
made a monkey out of the Senate, 
and “Justice” Black, fleeing from 
hotel to hotel in Europe in order to 
avoid inquiries, has severely embar- 
rassed the Presinent. You will par- 
don me, I know, if I just grin and 
laugh! (Excerpts from the column 
“Politics and People”, Sept. 16.) 


@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part.of the 


great New York State market is a natural asset of 


the Marine Midland banks with offices in 31 cities 


and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 


their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 
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Im NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO. BINGHAMTON 
OSWEGO LACKABANNA. MEDINA 
LOCKPORT... TONANANDA. WEBSTER 
N. TONAWANDA CORINTH. AVON 
BE. AURORA...ELMIRA.. PALMYRA 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TROY... ROCHESTER... NIAGARA 
JAMESTOWN,..BATERTOWN. BATAVIA 
fo MIDDLEPORT. ALBION... JOHNSON CITY 
CORTLAND...SNYDER...ALEXANDRIA BAY 
MALONE... NYACK...ENDICOTT...SODUS8 


Address inquiries to Marine Midland Trust Company, C, or to Trust Company, Buffalo, N. = 
All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. 
STEEL COMPANY 4° 
DRY DOCK COMPANY ° 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ~*~ 
* CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 616 *enenas SHIPBUILDING AND 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ° 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - 


The less it weighs, the 


MORE IT EATS 


50 tons in one bite! 
—thanks to a new kind of steel 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CANADIAN 


COLUMBIA 


* OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, 


FORWARD WITH S 


THE WORLD Mi OVES 


Steel. 


OT LONG AGO, great stripping shov- 

els lifted 27 tons in one bite. At that 
time their big dippers and long booms 
were made of ordinary steel. 


Then came USS Man-ten, a new kind of 
steel from the laboratories of United States 
USS Man-ten is nearly twice as 
strong as ordinary steel; hence much less 
weight of steel is needed. It resists abra- 
sion better, and so will last longer. 


The giant dipper and boom of the strip- 
ping shovel illustrated here are made of 
this new kind of steel. Therefore this dip- 
per can take 50 tons in one bite—70 bites 
in one hour! From 27 tons to 50 tons—be- 
cause of the saving in weight made possible 
by USS Man-ten! This means, too, that the 
shovel does a given job in half the time it 
used to take—with no increase in power. 


There was a need for USS Man-ten, and 
the 89 research laboratories of United 
States Steel were there to meet the need. 
Perhaps you have a steel need or a steel 
problem in your business. If so, we invite 
you cordially to ‘‘put it up to United 
States Steel.’’ 


y 


DOWN GOES DEAD WEIGHT~-UP GOES CAPAC- 
ITY! 50 tons per bite in place of 27. Since USS 
Man-ten is nearly twice as strong as ordinary 
steels, the new dipper and boom are lighter, con 
dig more with the same power. 
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Industry Takes Stock: 
Gains of a Year 


Slower rate of recovery this year. 
Higher national income. Lagging 
heavy industries. 


OW far has business gone along the recovery 

road? Just what does a stock-taking show of 
the progress of industry this year as compared with 
1936? 


by ‘he Department of Commerce. 


Progress of recovery, the survey shows, has been 
less rapid than last year, but an increase of from 
10 to 15 per cent in the nationa: income is probable. 
If che increase amounts to the latter percentage, 
the buving power of the nation. when adjusted for 
the difference in prices, will b¢ ahead of that pos- 
sessed in 1929 


INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 

Industrial production during the year has moved 
along on a fairly even keel, quite close to the high 
point of the recovery reached last December. Ag- 
gregate output for the first eight months is about 
15 per cent ahead of the corresponding 1936 period. 

The automobile industry led the way out of the 
depression but the torch of recovery leadership was 
seized in 1937 by the iron and steel industry. Run- 
ning nearly one-third ahead of last year in volume 
of production, the steel industry probably will sur- 
pass its 1929 output. 

Certain of the consumer-goods industries have 
operated at high peaks during the year. Some 
products—rayon, gasoline, glass containers, boots 
and shoes, cigarettes, cotton textiles, hosiery and 
various lines of electrical equipment, among others 
—have reached new production peaks. 

Production of oil and gasoline and mining of 

- ¢oal have run about 10 per cent ahead of last year. 
Electric power production and railroad car load- 
ings have been about one-sixth greater than in 
1936. 

Department store sales have forged about 10 per 
cent ahead of last year. 


RISING IMPORTS, EXPORTS 


Imports have been larger in volume than at any 
time since 1929, partly because of unusually large 
imports of farm products to make up shortages 
caused by the droughts of recent years. 

Exports during the first half of the year were 
valued at about one-third more than in 1936. 

Although total industrial production is close to 
the 1929 volume, measured on a per capita basis it is 
much lower. There has been a 6 per cent increase 
in total population since 1929 and an even larger 
increase in the proportion of the working popula- 
tion. 

Advances this year were made despite the failure 
of durable goods production to come to the fore as 
much as had been expected. Thus, the volume of 
building construction was only 25 per cent ahead 
of the low levels of 1936. 

Also, this year there has been no fillip for in- 
dustry such as was provided last summer by the 
World War bonus payments. 

Financial conditions have remained easy, with in- 
' terest rates low and capital abundant. 

Volume of corporate refunding during the first 
eight months was much less than in the corre- 
sponding period last year, but the amount of new 
capital raised was larger, although the total of 
“new money issues” remained extremely low in re- 
lation to the pre-depression average. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


ERNEST G. DRAPER, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce: Business is entitled to have its le of con- 
duct defined in a clear and understandable man- 
ner. Under present conditions, many of those who 
are making a sincere attempt tc comply with these 
rules are hopelessly at sea over what they are and 
are not permitted to do. Court decisions are usu- 
ally depended upon to clarify controversial points 
but our anti-trust laws in particular have become 
more and more muddled as a result of judicial in- 
terpretation so that now you can quote a judicial 
decision for almost any act of business conduct 
in the anti-trust field. As a part of its service to 
industry, government should redraft these laws so 
that they will be both intelligible and fair to the 
average business concern. ... 

The interstate character of many types of indus- 
trial activity has now been clearly “established. If 
consumers, and by consumers I mean the whole 
American people, are to enjoy the advantages of 
mass producilon methods, the distribution of com- 
modities should not be subjected to a wide variety 
of regulations every time a_ political boundary is 

(Excerpts from gn address before the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the National Petroleum 
Association, Sept. 16.) 


* 


D. E. MONTGOMERY, Consumers’ Counsel, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration: While it is 
not up to the Consumers’ Counsel or any other 
Government officia! to advise consumers whether 
or not they should resort to strikes, if you are asking 
me whether consumers could do any good for them- 
belves by striking, I think they not only could help 
themselves immediately as consumers, but, if they 
succeeded in puttinz an end to this alarming steady 
Increase in prices, they probab!y would be perform- 
lng a very real public service. 

The consumers are the only large group that lacks 
tlaborate organization as a pressure zroup and 
their continuing failure to organize on a large scale 
represents nothing short of a dangerous lack of 
balance in our economic system. If they would pay 
more attention to gradually rising retail prices and 
uct before their resentment reaches the explosion 
point, it would be a lot better for the country. ... 

(From a recent statement in Washington.) 


The answer is given by a study released last week 


| 
‘ = AR \ 
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: country during August showed an average increase of 7.82 per 
cent in business activity as compared with conditions in August, 
1936, although last year there was a pronounced impetus because of the 
injection of the veterans’ bonus payments into trade channels that sum- 


mer, 


On the map above comparisons are made with the national trend. 
Conditions in 16 States, shown with a single sun, about coincided with 
the average the country over. Trade in 19 States with double suns 


average. 


BELOW 


showed improvement over the national average. 
suns are shown in eclipse, business activity fell below the national 


BETTER THAN) 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


whe 


~~ 
EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 


In 13 States, whose 


These maps, revealing the general trend of business in each State, 


are prepared by The United States News from Federal Reserve Board 


reports of check payments in 271 cities. These figures, which showed a 
gain of 7.82 per cent over August, 1936, are adjusted with changes in 
wholesale commodity prices. 


PROVIDING MONEY FOR EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
IN FALL—PRICE CONTROLS—CURBING DEFLATION 


« 


Easy Credit. Forecasts of Upturn in 
trade. Stability for bond market. 


NOTHER tack has been taken in the sailing 
of the Administration ship of monetary 
control. But the release last week of 300 mil- 
lion of the 1,400 million dollars in the Treas- 
ury’s sterilized gold fund and the clearing of 
the decks for Federal Reserve Board open-mar- 
ket operations if necessary, Government plan- 
ners explained, was merely a continuation of 
the “easy money course” set back in 1932. 


The two-sided action of the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee, 
Government officials said, means simply this: 


The Federal Govern- 
MONEY POLICY ment will maintain what- 
ever monetary controls it 
WILL CONTINUE deems necessary for a 
continuance of easy money and to prevent the 
prospective expansion in loans because of the 
usual autumnal crop movements and business 
expansion from reducing excess reserves to a 
dangerously low level. 


By the first week in October the 300 millions 
of gold released from the sterilized gold fund is 
expected to be siphoned into the banks, thereby 
offsetting in part the expected seasonal demand 
for between 400 and 600 million of additional 
money. 

Then, if further developments warrant, the 
Federal Reserve System stands prepared to buy 
short-term Government obligations, thus put- 
ting more funds into the banking structure of 
the nation. 

Why was the action taken? | 

When the announcement of the new move 
was made, marking the first release domestically 
of gold from the inactive gold fund since the 
Sterilization policy was adopted last December, 
officials declared that the action was not a con- 
sequence of the recent sharp break in the stock 
market, The move was made, it was asserted, 
primarily for the objective already mentioned, 
that is, to prevent a credit squeeze from devel- 
oping because of fall and winter demands for 
currency and commercial loans. 


The move is expected to have a definite bol- 
stering effect on general business. 

What amounted to a fear last spring that 
prices might go too high has been replaced in 
recent weeks by a fear that deflationary forces, 
unless checked, might cause some prices to drop 
too low. 

The general economy, it was pointed out, is af- 
fected by three basic factors: (1) Improvement 


EASY, PLENTIFUL 


+ in business engendered by natural ameliorative + 


forces such as the need for replacement of 
worn-out machinery and other capital goods; 
(2) Government monetary controls; (3) Govern- 
ment spending and taxation and other policies 
bearing on general economic welfare. 


The efforts to maintain the volume of money, 
such as the Federal action releasing part of the 
sterilized gold, are designed to promote recov- 
ery by keeping interest rates down, 


“By an effective control of the volume of 
money,” explained one official, “the monetary 
authorities may influence an element in the cal- 
culations of business men—the rate of interest. 
The effectiveness of the monetary policy in 
maintaining a steady increase in expenditures, 
therefore, depends on the importance of the in- 
terest rate in the calculations of business men. 


“Under certain conditions the interest rate 
may be a decisive factor. If the monetary au- 
thorities can forecast accurately enough to pro- 
vide just the right availability of money at the 
right time, and if there is a confident and wide- 
spread expectation of long-term stability on the 
part of the business and financial community, 
monetary control may be effective in maintain- 
ing stability.” 

How is the release of gold to affect the finan- 
cial markets? 


The policy is designed, 
OF BOND MARKET it was explained, to main- 
tain excess reserves at be- 
AN OBJECTIVE tween 750 million and 
850 million dollars, about the range at which 
they have fluctuated since the Reserve System 
completed its final action this spring in raising 
reserve requirements. 


STABILIZATION 


It is expected the bond market will be stabil- 
ized. Thus, such potential investors as insur- 
ance companies which have been holding large 
cash reserves in expectance of further bond 
market recessions will be more likely to resume 
buying. 

Stabilization of the bond market and the 
psychological effect of the new policy, Govern- 
ment officials declared, may help set the stage 
for additional industrial, utility and railroad is- 
sues and should have a good effect on the stock 
market. 


What is the effect on business and industry? 

While the move is not expected to have a 
large immediate bearing on business prosperity 
it is designed to offset recent deflationary trends 
which have caused business improvement this 
fall to lag behind expectations. 

Business, in the opinion of most Government 
economists, will soon resume its upward trend. 
In some lines of activity it is believed that 
prices have gone ahead too fast and that a 


temporary adjustment may be necessary. In the 
long run as was pointed out by Roger W. Bab- 
son, business analyst, in an address last week in 
Boston, better consumer purchasing power this 
year will be a determining factor. 


“Farmers, wage work- 


HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


ers and_ stockholders,” 
TO FEEL LITTLE = aid Mr. Babson, “will all 
EFFECT OF POLICY more money to 


spend. I am forecasting no boom; but I do 
promise business improvement.” 


Prospects for manufacture of durable goods, 
such as factory equipment and housing, are lit- 
tle affected by the move to ease credit. 


“In this field,” pointed out one Government 
economist, “the utilities, and other major sec- 
tors of industry are for the most part living 
from hand-to-mouth and until they are more 
certain of what further political controls are in 
store they are not likely to take any more new 
ventures than are absolutely necessary to main- 
tain operation, | 


“If only business and industrial leaders could 
get back to the confidence of the Coolidge era 
the stage would be set for a major boom. But 
until that happens activity in the durable goods 
industries is apt to continue disappointing.” 


Outlook for building has bogged down, it was 
pointed out, because of the rise in costs. Rail- 
roads are holding expansion to a minimum be- 
cause of the increase in operating costs due to 
wage increases and other factors without a cor- 
responding increase in income. 


The picture for the automobile and steel in- 
dustries is uncertain. In automobiles the pros- 
pective change in price levels is the unknown 
factor. 

What is the effect of the new fiscal move on 
Federal finances? 

One immediate result is lessening of the Fed- 
eral debt by the amount of the gold released 
from the inactive fund. 


The more important objectives, it was pointed 
out, are the maintenance of Government bond 
prices and low interest rates on Federal secu- 
rities. By strengthening the bond market and 
maintaining low interest rates it is hoped that 
banks will be deterred from further unloading 
of Government securities. 


Thus far the Federal Reserve System has 
made use of three forms of credit control: 
Changes in reserve requirements; open-market 
operations and reduction in the discount rates. 

None of the moves, Reserve System officials 
said, have been in conflict. The recent action, it 
was asserted, is inflationary in contrast to the 
deflationary effect of raising the excess reserve 
requirements but was necessary if the long-term 
policy of easy credit is to be maintained. 


UO 


A Business Forecast 
By Federal Economists 


Sharing the national income. Wages 
and prices. Estimates of workers’ 
purchasing power. 


F MAJOR concern to American business are 
forecasts based on Government indices of trends 
for the first seven months of this year: 


Buying power of all labor income, if present 
trends continue, will be greater than in the pros- 
perity year of 1929. 


A larger proportion of the national income will 
go to labor than at any time since 1929, the first 
year covered by the Department of Commerce ine 
come reports. 


FORECAST OF BUYING POWER 


Real wages of employed workers, again assume 
ing that trends in prices and income established 
during the first seven months are maintained, will 
be nearly one-tenth greater than in 1929. In other 
words, the average worker’s pay envelope will buy 
one-tenth more than in that year. It will buy 5 per 
cent more than in 1936. 

In contrast, records of other periods of indus- 
trial recovery show a distinct lag between wages 
and price increases. For example, price levels ad- 
vanced much faster than wages during the recov- 
ery from the short depression in the early ’20’s. 


It is estimated on the basis of available records 
from the Labor Department, Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Commerce that 
total labor income for the first seven months of 
this year is three and one-half billion dollars ahead 
of the comparable period in 1936, or a gain of about 
one-seventh. 

However, Government economists forecast 
that during the rest of this year there will be no 
major pay increases to compare with the raises 
given automobile, steel and other workers during 
the first part of 1937. Therefore, they predict a 
total increase of five billions in labor income for 
the year or a gain of a little more than one-tenth. 


LABOR’S SHARE OF INCOME 


The available indices show that labor probably 


"will get about 66.8 per cent of all the national in- 


come this year as contrasted with 66.5 in 1936, 66.4 
in 1935, 64 in 1932 and 65.5 in 1929. 


The figures on real wages are based on reports 
covering workers in manufacturing, mining, whole- 
sale and retail trade, transportation, utilities and 
communication, and some service industries. Alto- 
gether, about half of all employed workers outside 
of agriculture are covered by the data. 


Not all workers have shared equally in the wage 
increases. 

Thus, workers in manufacturing now have 15 per 
cent more buying power than in 1929; workers in 
transportation, utilities and communications, 21 
per cent better buying power than they had in 
1929; and workers in mining, on the average, are 9 
per cent better off than in 1929. 

But workers employed in the less highly organ- 
ized industries such as trade and the service in- 
dustries have less buying power than in 1929. Work- 
ers in trade can buy 4 per cent less than in 1929 
and workers in service industries can buy 1 per 
cent less. 

The average worker in all the industries will get 
a wage this year, on the basis of these estimates, 
of $1,239 as compared with $1,180 last year and 
$993 in 1933. 

Relief workers and the unemployed are not in- 
cluded in any of these comparisons. If these are 
included the average per capita real wages of all 
available workers does not compare favorably with 
the pre-depression income. But for the workers 
who have jobs, prosperity, at least on 1929 stand- 
ards, has returned. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice President, The 
Cleveland Trust Co.: Most of the manufacturers of 
automobiles have already announced increases in 
the prices of the new machines that will shortly be 
introduced as the 1938 models. and the other makers 
are expected to make similar announcements 
shortly. Meanwhile the labor organizations of the 
workers in automobile plants are discussing de- 
mands for further wage increases. It seems clear 
that the public must be resigned to paying more 
for cars than they have in recent years, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not the advances 
in prices will reduce demand. 

Automobile prices have been falling during most 
of the time since 1920, and.the reduction between 


1920 and 1937 has amounted to almost 42 per cent, 


Meanwhile the quality of the product has been 
enormously improved. In the vears before the de- 


pression the wages of workers in automobile plants | 


were rising while the prices of the machines they 
produced were declining, and by 1928 the wages per 
worker were 20 per cent higher than they had been 
in 1919. During the depression wages fell until 
by 1934 they were only about 60 per cent as high 
as they had been in 1919 and only half as much 
as in 1928. 

Part of the reason for the drastic nature of the 
declines in wages was that the manufacturers at- 
tempted to spread the available work among as 
many employees as possible and that resulted in 
further reducing the share that each man had. 
During those year$ the prices of the automobiles 
were further reduced, but despite the stimulus to 
sales that this may have produced, and despite the 
great reductions in pay rolls, most of the manu- 
facturers suffered heavy losses. Since 1933 wages 
per worker have nearly doubled, and the prices of 
the cars have been held down until now. The 
price and wage record of this industry is of special 
importance because ‘he automobile industry led 
the way out of the depression 

(Excerpts from The Cleveland Trust Company’s 
current business bulletin.) 
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Speculation and the Public Interest: Two Views 


« 


YHARLES R. GAY, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, a 
few weeks ago in his annual report 
as president, charged that excessive 
regulation by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has been a 
primary cause of recent “thin” mar- 
kets and has destroyed stock mar- 
ket liquidity. 

James M. Landis, departing from 
his post as chairman of the SEC, 
which he has held for the past two 
years, answered Mr. Gay last week 
by defending SEC policies and chal- 
lenging the theory that the market's 
safety is to be judged only by the 
volume of trading. 


SOURCE OF COMPLAINT 

“What is the source of the com- 
plaint about the stock market?” 
asked Mr. Landis in a final inter- 
view with newspaper correspondents 
before he left Washington to 4as- 
sume his new position as Dean of 
the Harvard Law School. 

“Does it not come.” he said, 
“from those who want higher com- 
missions on stock transactions and 
from those who want lower stock 
market margins? Why the theory 
of a stock market to get Tom, Dick 
and Harry in on a_ speculative 


basis?” 
Then he added that brokers 
should remember not only that 


Wall Street is bounded on the east 
by Long Island but that it is bor- 
dered on the west by the country. 

The thought of the country as a 
whole, declared Mr. Landis, not the 
thoughts of Wall Street, which he 
chided as “jittery,” will determine 
economic stability. 


CITES WORK OF SEC 

At one point Mr. Landis remarked 
that he could not cry because a lot 
of people could not be induced to 
“samble,” nor could he be disturbed 
at attacks on the SEC when in 
reality that agency has increased 
rather than decreased the “margin 
of market safety.” 

Pointing out that a laissez-faire 
policy cannot be followed by the 
Government in relation to the “‘fi- 


+ nancial 


side” of corporations be- 
such institutions in which 
great masses of people have in- 
vested their savings are “public 
corporations,” Mr. Landis envisioned 
a “ministry of private finance.” 

To carry out this ideal, said Mr. 
Landis, work of the SEC must ex- 
pand to bring Federal control wher- 
ever such control is necessary. He 
urged greater control over reorgan- 
ization procedure and the five bil- 
lion dollar investment trust busi- 
ness aS among the immediate ob- 
jectives. 

Calling attention to the SEC re- 
port to Congress in the summer of 
1936 on the advisability and feasi- 
bility of the segregation of the 
broker-dealer function, Mr. Landis 
said it provides the best reply to 
Mr. Gay. 


ANSWERS CRITICS 

“The position taken by those 
critical of our philosophy,” asserted 
Mr. Landis, “is that a desirable mar- 
ket is one in which there is as much 
buying and selling as possible pro- 
viding there is no manipulation. 

“Under that philosophy the mar- 
ket of 1929 was justified, except for 
manipulation. The Florida boom 
was ‘ustified. This philosophy was 
definitely-rejected by the Congress 
of the United States when it passed 


cause 


the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934.” 
Contrasting to this, Mr. Landis 


continued, there is the SEC phil- 
osophy, namely, that “there are 
market influences, not manipula- 
tive, but still not in the public in- 
terest. Among these are excessive 
short-term speculative influences. 
They are so classed on the ground 


that their presence makes the mar- 


ket. less stable than it might be.” 

Referring to figures dealing with 
odd-lot transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange, considered 
representative of trading by the 
public as differentiated from pro- 
fessional speculative activity. Mr. 
Landis said that this type of activ- 
ity provides the best basis for sta- 
bility in the market. 

In his remarks Mr. Landis made it 
clear that he does not favor the 
complete elimination of the specu- 


He operates a Punch Press yet... 


For every master of money management 
in vour financial department there are 
scores among the overall-clad ranks of 
your plant! Take a typical punch press 
operator. Father of three healthy, well- 
fed, neatly dressed children. Paving for a 
modest yet-comfortable home. Driving a 
car—not the latest model, of course, but 
a pertectly respectable vehicle for weekly 
outings. Even putting a few dollars into 
the bank every month. How would sou do 
all this on Ais weekly wage? You'll grant 
that he and his wife pertorm miracles of 
budgeting—make the problems of your 
treasurer pale in comparison, 


Loans for Emergencies 
But when an unforeseen emergencv—lay 
off, accident, any one of the many hazards 
of industrial civilisation exhausts the 
family's reserves, budgetary skill doesn't 
help much. The family must have money 
help quickly. At Household Finance any 
responsible worker can borrow on his 
future earning ability—without security 
or embarrassment and at reasonable cost. 


Budgetary Expert! 


Repayment of the loan is made in small 
monthly instalments. Last year House- 
hold Finance acted as ‘Doctor of Family 
Finances’ to more than a half million 
wage earners. 

To help lower bracket groups make the 
most of. their limited incomes Household 
Finance carries on an extensive educational 
program in money management and better 
buymanship. Thousands have learned from 
Household’s practical publications to 
spend wisely and save on daily necessities. 
Schools and colleges make daily use of 
this material. 


Interesting Booklets Free 

To emplovers. and supervisors of em- 
plovees the story of Household’s work as 
“Doctor of Family Linances’’ presents a 
little known aspect of the modern small 
loan company and its role in today’s in- 
dustrial societv. We will gladly send vou 
interesting, illustrated hooklets describ- 
ing Household’s activity as lender and 
family financial counselor. Please use the 
convenient coupon below, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


Household Finance Corporation, Dept. USN-9, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me without obligation booklets and full information on Household Finance's fami_y reconstruc- 


tion program. 
Name 


City 


State 


TAX EVASION ECHO 


A difference of opinion over the use 


to which the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue was put in the tax evasion 

hearing is held to have been the reason 

for the resignation of its chief coun- 
sel, Morrison Shafroth. 


lative operator but that such oper- 
ators should not dominate the 
market. 

The retiring chairman questioned 
the necessity for liquidating large 
blocks of stock, as for example, a 
$255,000 block of steel company 
stock, in a matter of five minutes 
and he wondered whether the ac- 
cumulation of such positions in- 
volving the selling of them in a few 
minutes is proper. He said the SEC 
attitude is that these _ positions 
should not be created. 

Mr. Gay, commenting on Mr. Lan- 
dis’ remarks, called for an appraisal 
of existing market conditions. 

He said in a formal statement: 

“There is one point upon which 
there should be no disagreement 


> and that is that a securities mar- 


ket should be provided which best 
serves the public interest. There 
Should be no disagreement, fur- 
thermore, on one other point and 
that is that the best method of de- 
termining the kind of market which 
is most desirable, from the view- 
point of the public, is through a 
careful, dispassionate and realistic 
consideration of all relevant facts. 

.. That good has resulted from 
Government supervision and regu- 
lation is granted. However, the 
time is here when we should assess 
losses against gains. If the result 
indicates that a broad and liquid 
national market. is being impaired 
so that it does not function freely, 
it follows, of course, that it may 
cease to function in time of stress. 
Then, indeed, the public interest is 
being harmed.” 

The SEC has not yet selected a 
successor to Mr. Landis as chair- 
man, deferring such action until the 
President has appointed a new 
member to the Commission. 

It is believed in SEC circles that 
Commissioner William O. Douglas 
will succeed to the chairmanship. 

GLENN NIXON, 


Epilogue to Tax Evasion Hearing; 


Resignation of Revenue Counsel 


and Senator, 


ACK in July lawyers who at- 
tended the Congressional hear- 
ings on tax avoidance and evasion 
noticed that Shafroth, 
chief counsel of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, did take part in 
introduction of evidence. 

The first public information as to 
the reason was given last week with 
a statement by Mr. Shafroth that 
he and his Russell J. 
Ryan, were unable to concur in 
plans to use the Bureau in the 
manner that it eventually was used 
in the investigation. 


Morrisor 


not 


assistant, 


“Being given the choice of partic- 
ipating in the presentation of the 
names or resigning, we tendered 
our resignations on the 28th of 
June, 1937,” he said. 


ATTRIBUTED TO ‘POLICY’ 

In the interim, the two stayed on 
the job. Neither spoke up until 
Secretary Morgentnau announced 
that the resignations had been ac- 
cepted, effective Saturday. No ex- 
planation for the delay in action 
was given. Mr. Morgenthau ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Shafroth 
was leaving. He took care to say 
that differences over ‘“administra- 
tive policy’ and not personal dif- 
ferences were the cause. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had 
brought his friend into public serv- 
ice. A special arrangement was 
worked out whereby Mr. Shafroth, 
son of a former Colorado Governor 
reported directly to 


! 


the Secretary instead of 
the Revenue Bureau. 
At the time of t 


heads .of 


1e investigation 


there were protests in Congress 
against publication of the names of 
people as “tax evaders” and “avoid- 
ers.” It was contended that, in tak- 
ing advantage of technicalities of 
the law, they had not violated the 

Jaw and so should not be even in- 

ferentially accused of misdeeds. 
While it has not been said 

Security Issues 

CONTINENIAL CAN Company, INnc., New 
York City, 200,000 shares of no par 
Value $4.50 cumulative preferred 
stock. Proceeds to be used for pay- 
ment of ouistanding bank indebted- 
ness. Goldman, Sachs & Co., of New 
York City, is the principal” under- 
Writer. 

IpAHO Power Company, Boise, Idaho. 
$18.000,000. of first mortgage 3°; per 
cent bonds, due Oct. 1. 1967 Pro- 
ceeds to be used as follows: $13.650.- 
000 fer redemption on Jan. 1 at 105 
and accrued interest of $13.000.000 of 
first morigace 39-year 5 per cent gold 
bonds, due Jan. 1, 1947, and $1,500,000 


for repayment of unsecured advances 
made to the company by Power Se- 
curities Corp. a parent corporation. 
First Boston Corp. probably will be 
one of the principal underwriters. 
CENTRAL NEW York Power Corp., Svra- 
cuse, $48.364.000 of gencral mortgage 
3%, per cent bonds. due Oct. 1, 1962. 


Proceeds to be used for redemption of 
12 outstanding security issues and for 
construction of operating facilities. 
Underwriters to be named later. 


whether Mr. Shafroth 
view, he was on record himself 
against unethical methods of tax 
evasion and avoidance. Such plans 
were being advertised, he told a 
gathering of lawyers last winter, and 
“it is our settled policy to resist to 
the utmost all schemes wherein the 
taxpayer seeks apparently to wipe 
out his ingome and avoid a tax by 
merely going through a lot of mo- 
tions and formalities.” 

“They are not bona fide in char« 
acter,” he added. 

Mr. Shafroth will resume his law 
practice in Denver. Mr. Ryan, a 
former judge in Indiana, will return 
to practice in Indianapolis. 


shared this 


Canadian Mines Handbook, 1937 


book covering the principal develop- 
oo and producing mines of Canada. as 
prepared by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable compilation of 


Canadian mining information. will be 
forwarded without Obligation upon re- 
qu CSt. 
BRIDGER? 
~Versers 
TORONTO HE\ EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. Toronto 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 87 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 8, 1937, for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1937, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company bv check on October 15, 1937, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
on September 30, 1937. The 
Transfer Bodks will not be closed. 


hus ness 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer, 


San Francisco. California. 


Finance Ticker 


SEC RESIGNATIONS.—The Securities 
and Exchange Commission last week 
announced the resignation of David 
Saperstein as director of the Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division and Wil- 
liam C. Gilman as director of the 
Public Utilities Division. 

FOREIGN TRADE._-During the first 
seven months of 1937, the Commerce 
Department has announced, the 
United States had a trade balance 
of imports aver exports amounting 
to $115.000.000. This unfavorable 
trade balance developed despite a 
$460,000,000 increase in exports as 
compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 

PuBLIC UTILITY ActT.—A_ drive 
against public utility holding com- 
pany officers who hold more than 
one director’s position in interlock- 
ing companies, the Federal Power 
Commission has announced, will be- 
gin this week. The first move is to 
make a canvass of the officers in 
the industry who hold multiple key 
positions. 


Tide of World Affairs 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
flict-torn world, the Portuguese re- 
plied. 

Grimly illustrating this dictum. 
China and Japan, which had po- 
litely subscribed to the Hull peace 
pronouncements, continued locked 
last week in a tighter death-grap- 
ple. Steadily the Japanese military 
advance swept forward in North 
China, with reports of multiplying 
Casualties and destruction. 

In Spain, too, war rages with re- 
vived ferocity. Both sides are seek- 
ing to make as great gains as pos- 
sible before the coming of cold 
weather. 

From the Spanish Loyalist gov- 
ernment at Valencia come overtures 
looking toward American debt and 
claim . settlements. Payment: to 
Americans of commercial debts in- 
curred by Spanish interests before 
outbreak of the civil war has been 
authorized by. the Valencia govern- 
ment. These debts exceed $30,000,- 
000. The Spanish government also 
announces it has decided to send 
over a commission to negotiate for 
settlement of American claims for 
property damage incident to the 
war. 

As founding fathers of the United 
States were honored in Constitution 
Sesquicentennial ceremonies last 
week, citizens of Czechoslovakia 
bowed in grief at passing of the 
founding father of their republic, 
the aged former President Thomas 
G. Masaryk. Tolling bells and half- 
staffed flags marked mourning for 
the man hailed as the nation’s lib- 
erator. His death evoked special 
messages of sympathy from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 
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Now MILLIONS of People 
Are Wealthy 


ty 


HERE were only seven automobiles in John 


Brown's home town 30 years ago, when 


John was born. A few rich men owned them, 


and the cars 
over $2000. 


such as they were 


cost well 


Today, for much less than $1000, John has a 


car that is far better than anyone owned even a 


decade ago. In fact, for what a leading car cost 


in 1907, John can now have, 


car, other things 


besides a better 


automatic house heating, a 


radio, golf clubs. Mrs. Brown can have an elec- 


tric refrigerator, a fur coat, and a lot 


dresses. 


Today in America three-out of four 


of new 


families 


have cars better than the best a few years ago 


Their homes are more cheerful with improved 


electric light, which also costs less. Their house 


furnishings are more attractive and comfortable, 


yet less expensive. 


They have many servants at little cost, for elec- 
tricity does the tedious tasks about the house. 


This real wealth has come to millions of people 


because industry has learned to build products 


that are worth more but cost less. Engineers and 
scicnusts have found ways to give the public 


more for its money 


people at less cost. 

In this progress G-E 
have ever been in the 
Research Laboratory, 


more goods for more 


research and engineering 
forefront. And still, in the 
in Schenectady, General 


Electric scientists continue the search for new 


knowledge 


from which come savings, new in- 


dustries, increased employment, benefits which 
bring to millions of John Browns teal wealth 


unknown a generation ago. 


it has earned for General Electric 


ENERAL ELEC 


LISTEN TO THE HOUR OF CHARM, MONDAY EVENINGS, 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar 


TRIC 


NBC RED NETWORK 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion,- it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The 


Vol. 5, No. 38 


September 20, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


. 


AIR-TRIGGER government is not constitutional 
government. 
Hair-trigger government is born in the haste 
and impulsiveness of one-man rule. 

Hair-trigger government has put on the Supreme Court 
of the United States a man who once donned the white 
hood of religious bigotry and racial antagonism—an insult 
to 20,000,000 Catholics, 14,000,000 Negroes and 5,000,- 
000 Jews in America. 

Hair-trigger government becomes impossible when the 
constitutional checks and balances of our system are re-" 
spected. 

But when an impetuous Chief Executive sets up his 
arbitrary will and, having obtained control of the Legisla- 
tive branch of the government, forces it to accept his nom- 
inee without investigation of publicly made charges of 
Klan membership, then hair-trigger government is the 
foe of civil liberty in the United States. 

There was no excuse for the sycophantic way the Senate 
bowed to the will of the President and refused to investi- 
gate the charge of Klan membership levelled at Senator 
Black. The entire Senate heard the charge that witnesses 
were ready to testify of Mr. Black’s membership in the 
Klan, but dismissed it lightly. Today Senators have 
the effrontery to tell the American people that if the fact 
of Klan membership had been known confirmation would 
not have been voted. 


SENATE DODGED The Savebiiniaie of the Senate 


stood almost as a unit in their de- 


ITS CLEAR DUTY mand for investigation. A hand- 
TO INVESTIGATE ful of Independent Democrats 


concurred. But by a vote of 66 to 
16 the Senate of the United States declined to do its duty 
and acknowledged instead its subservience to the careless — 
man in the White House who handed out a nomination 
tainted with the moral fraud of a Senator’s silence. 

Lawyers differed, to be sure, as to whether Mr. Black 
was eligible under the Constitution to be appointed to the 
bench because no Senator can be appointed lawfully to 
any office in which the “emoluments have been increased” . 
while he was in Congress. Such honest differences could 
be resolved by impartial study. But there was no chance 
of real difference on the importance of investigating the 
charges of Klan membership. 

The “Washington Star” in an eight-column streamer 
headline on its front page told the President that the 
charge of Klan ‘membership had been raised. Two wit- 
nesses told Senator Burke they were ready to testify un- 
der oath that they saw Mr. Black initiated into the Klan. 
This was printed in the official proceedings known as The 
Congressional Record. 


MR. ROOSEVELT . Mr. Roosevelt had several days 

in which to perform his,constitu- 
KNEW OF THE tional functior. He could have 
KLAN CHARGES 


withdrawn the nomination. He 

could have insisted that the lead- 
ers in the Senate permit passage of the motion to investi- 
gate the nomination. The President took neither step. 
He stands convicted, therefore, of having perpetrated an 
outrage upon many millions of American citizens to whom 
the appointment of a Klansman to the Supreme Court is 
just as bad as if a religious test for the holding of public 
office were required in defiance of the specific provision in 
the Constitution which forbids that very thing. 

For the Klan oath taken by its members is a pledge not 
to allow public office to be held by Catholics or Negroes or 
Jews. This oath was designed as a vehicle for business 
discrimination as well as for the assumption of govern- 
mental authority by a single class or group. 

»Nothing more un-Christian or un-American could have 
been proposed by the secret order to which Senator Black 
went first as a member and later as the grateful bene- 
ficiary of political support. There was and is no ex- 
cuse for Mr. Roosevelt’s action in appointing Senator 
Black. It was an indefensible act. 

More tragic perhaps than the blow at the prestige of the 
Supreme Court itself, more serious also than the offense 
against a large group of American citizens is the sensa- 
tional revelation that a President of the United States so 
far forgets the high responsibilities of his office as to make 
a nomination to a post of such great importance without 
due investigation. 

Laughing, rejoicing, Mr. Roosevelt was gleeful as he 
pointed out how he secretly nade the appointment. He 
even embarrassed his own press secretary who an hour be- 


v 


legislation that does not work out successfully. 


’ They are political liberals, as Senator Wheeler has so aptly 


AIR-TRIGGER GOVERNMENT 


Dangers of Impetuous Action Illustrated in President Roosevelt's Appointment of Senator 
Black as Supreme Court Justice—A Chief Executive's Carelessness Has Put a Klansman 
On the Highest Bench to Interpret the Constitution 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


fore the appointment was made was telling the newspaper 
men that 60 names were under consideration and that it 
would be some time before a nomination could be decided 
upon. 

Up to now the kindliest feelings of affection and loyalty 
and even admiration for his forthright action in time of 
crisis have caused many millions of Americans to defend 
Franklin Roosevelt against his critics. It has been said 
often that his purposes are benevolent, that he has done 
many good things and should not be harshly criticised for 


But what possible justification is there for a President 
who makes an appointment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States without ever consulting a Senate or House 
leader, a member of his Cabinet, or any leading members 
of the Bar, any friends, in short, of his own administra- 


tion? 
What kind of government is 


DISCLOSURES this which bestows on one man 
SHOW UP FAKE greater powers than have ever 
LIBERALISM been granted to a single person, 


and that individual reveals him- 
self as a careless, impetuous executive, as frivolous and 
arbitrary as a feudal monarch and as indifferent to the 
tenets of free democracy and tolerance as if the specific 
clauses in our Constitution forbidding intolerance were 
not written there? 

Senator Black was known as a “liberal”. Such a defini- 
tion or label is construed in some quarters as a mark of 
virtue. But the kind of liberal Senator Black happens to 
be is the kind that Adolf Hitler champions in Germany. 
The Fuehrer, too, contends he is a “liberal,” that he is but 
the voice of the majority. Yet he takes away the liberties 
of the people by coercion and duress, even as the Ku Klux 
Klan has sought to do in America. 

Many of the so-called liberals are not true liberals. 


named them. They are men who are liberals only for the 
political benefits they may derive. Senator Black was 
ready to accept the reactionary support of the Klan and 
to join a secret order so as to win a place in the United. 
States Senate. He was willing to remain silent while the 
charges of Klan membership filled the air during Senate 
debate. He hoped to get by no doubt without an investi- 
gation. The Administration feared a prolonged inquiry 
and put on the steamroller to push the nomination 
through the Senate. Mr. Black hastily took the oath and 
left the country. 


HALF TRUTHS 


_ The record is a sad example of 
how constitutional government 
has disintegrated. The Senate 


UNWORTHY OF 
fears the Executive who controls 
A PRESIDENT it by his power to allocate federal 


funds and federal appointments. The Executive himself 
fears nobody—he has the political machinery and organi- 
zation to perpetuate himself in power. He dares to nomi- 
nate a Klansman to the Supreme Court and then tells the 
press he did not know about the charges in advance. 
Something of the same method of pulling the wool over 
the eyes of the people is to be found in the Constitution 
Day speech of the President. He told a nation-wide radio 
audience that the Constitutional eonvention had voted 
down “judicial veto” but he failed to tell the radio audience 
that it was an entirely different kind of veto than that 
which is now exercised when the Supreme Court declares 
an act of Congress unconstitutional. Such half truths do 
no credit to a President of the United States who should 
be impartial in controversy and candid in dealing with 
historical facts. But let Charles Warren, America’s most 
famous historian of the Supreme Court, a Democrat, tell 
the story as he writes it in his authoritative work pub- 
lished before Mr. Roosevelt came into the presidency: 

“Some who now oppose the Court emphasize the 
fact that the Convention of 1787 rejected four times a 
proposition urged strongly by Madison and others 
that the Supreme Court should have a power of veto 
(with the President) of a bill after its passage. 

‘But this proposition to make the Court a part of 
the lawmaking body was a very different proposition 
from the power of judicial review which the Conven- 
tion acknowledged the Court possessed. .. . 

“There was a general admission by the members of 
the Convention that the Court would have power, 
eventually, to pass on the validity of the Acts of Con- 


gress; and, therefore, many did not believe it right 
that the Court should have a double chance”. 


Mr. Roosevelt is, therefore, reckless of statement as he 


v 


is reckless of action. The same temperament which jam- 
med the Black nomination down the throat of the Senate 
without inquiry sent ten American boys to their deaths 
when Army fliers, unprepared to handle the air mail 
routes, were ordered into action to satisfy a suspicion that 
airmail contracts had been fraudulently obtained. 

No evidence had been brought forward to prove any 
such charge and no cases have since been made to sub- 
stantiate it. Yet our hair-trigger government sent the 
Army youths to their deaths. 

Again and again in the last four years, the President 
has suddenly launched a policy without asking the advice 
of his own friends or leaders in Congress. He proclaimed 
the plan to pack the Supreme Court with six additional 
justices and never submitted the proposal in advance to 
his leaders in either house or to his own cabinet. 

Should vast governmental powers be entrusted to one 
who allows himself to be carried away by such whimsi- 
cality? Where is the safeguard of American liberty when 
one-man rule can be as dangerous as that which causes 
an appointment to the Supreme Court to be made without 
inquiring of the character and fitness or background of the 
prospective appointee? | 
.. Already the selfish groups are coming to the defense of 
“Justice” Black. They are trying to raise the same old 
smokescreen. They either cry “politics” or declare an at- 
tempt is being made to “crucify” a progressive who has 
been friendly to labor. But are material interests—the' 
benefits that one group might get out of having a partisan 
judge on the bench—to supersede civil rights and liberties 
and the larger requirement that there must be no religious 
or racial antagonism in a man who is chosen to bea Justice 
of the Supreme Court.of the United States? 


BLACK OUGHT 


The smokescreen spread so 
often heretofore by the New 
Deal will not avail now. There 


TO TURN IN HIS 
is only one course that will meet 
RESIGNATION with It is the 


resignation of “Justice” Black and the appointment in his 
place of someone who is known to possess the necessary 
qualifications. A New Dealer like Stanley Reed, Solicitor 
General, or even James M. Landis, now Dean of Harvard 
Law School, is infinitely to be preferred even by conserva- 
tives to any Klansman or ex-Klansman. 

For the issue goes deeper than economic cleavages, 
deeper than the question of economic viewpoints or eco- 
nomic predilections. It goes to the heart of American de- 
mocracy. All the words of Mr. Roosevelt’s radio speech 
last Friday night celebrating Constitution Day seemed 
but a hollow mockery to those in the audience who kept in 
mind that with all the prattle about judicial reform, the 
President of the United States had picked as his first 
choice for the Supreme Court a political charlatan who 
maneuvered himself into the Senate by Ku Klux Klan 
support and membership. 


BIGOTRY THE 


There are many other chapters 
n Mr. Black’s career that re- 
quired last month and still require 


ARCH FOE OF 
DE investigation. What was his part 
MOCRACY in the illegal seizure by the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission of about 12,000 private 
messages of American citizens? The messages were re- 
quested by a Senatorial committee of which he was chair- 
man. The seizure was denounced by a federal court as 
illegal. Does not the Constitution guarantee citizens 
against “unreasonable searches and seizures”? Should a 
man who defied this constitutional guarantee be given a 
seat on the Supreme Court and be permitted to interpret 
the Constitution for 130,000,000 citizens? 

These are grave questions raised not by critics alone, 
not merely by political opponents, not by any one group 
of citizens but by all who want America’s freedom of 
religion and civil liberty to be preserved. 

America cannot live in peace under a system of relig- 
ious bigotry or racial antagonism. Democracies abroad 
have been broken down by the same weapons of discord. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s plea in his Constitution Day speech was 
for speed, and more speed. He wants no brakes applied. 
He wants no deliberation. He wants the right to change 
the Constitution at will merely by changing justices and 
by nominating justices who conform to his views. 

Such a plan, still persisted in, makes President Roose- 
velt the arch foe of constitutional government. What he 
strives for is the reckless abandon of one-mah govern- 
ment. And that means hair-trigger government at its 
worst. 
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